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Your students are off to a good start. 
Right from the beginning Rhythm 
Touch helps them develop professional 
technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 
. . . the latest exclusive Underwood 
feature. It’s a smooth, rhythmic key 
action . . . made possible by an accu- 


rate, perfectly-balanced keyboard. 


Every key responds eagerly, instantly. 
Student fingers swing naturally into a 
pleasing typing rhythm that develops 
quickly, easily and accurately ... at a 
rapidly increasing tempo. 





You'll help your students tomorrow... 
by giving them Rhythm Touch training 
today! Call your Underwood representa- 
tive now... . for a demonstration. 
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This Month 
Vivian G. LARSON 
of Stewart School, 
Garden City, New 
York, is the teacher 
on the Mar- 
alter 
this photo was 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK... Scenes 7-12 : 





cover,T. 
ried the day 
taken, the picture- 
posing process made 
her late for a bridal 
shower given in her 
She 
too disturbed by the delay, if we may judge 
by hea 


honor. Was not 
seen on the 
American Education Week poster by mil- 
lions of people from coast to coast. 


smile, which will be 


IN CONNECTION with the editorial, note 


Dean Edmonson’s suggestion on page 406, 


Pur JOURNAL is proud to present the 
article by our US representative to the UN. 
In his letter to us, Mr. Austin writes, “One 
of the most encouraging contributions to 
the United Nations is the growing evidence 
of recognition of the very great part that 
teachers have to play in buildn the 


1g 


peace.” 


COMMENTS as to the use you make of the 
special feature, “Operation Atomic Vision,” 


are invited for “Our Readers Write” col- 
umns. 
Next Month 
kor the next article in the popular 


JOURNAL series on child growth and de- 
velopment, Alice Keliher will take up “per- 
sonality traits for democracy.” 


INTERESTED in the year-round school? 
Watch for a discussion by Paul Misner of 
Glencoe, Illinois. 


“Mert the Landscape” is the title of an 
article on conservation education by Ver- 
non Carter. 
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WINSTON FLASH 


| 
| 
| 


FIRES break out in six schools every day 
according to statistics released for Fire 
Prevention Week, October 3-9. 


——THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
“The Schoolmaster is abroad! 
I trust more to him, armed 
with his primer, than I do to | 
the soldier in full military ar. 
ray, for upholding and extend- | 
| 


ing the liberties of his country.” 
Lord Brougham (1828) 





BROUGHAM, the word, originates from 
the same Lord Brougham who paid this 
splendid compliment to teachers. THE 
Winston Dictionary includes many 
names which have become common words 
in the English language. Some are volt, | 
sandwich, macadam, boycott, silhouette, nic- | 
otine, bloomers, epicure, bowdlerize, burke. | 

i all 
FUT-bol! What a beautiful phonetic spell- 
ing the French use for the great American 
sport which attracts millions of fans every 
autumn Saturday afternoon. 

i a 
ALGEBRA will cease to be a bugaboo for 
Johnnie and his harassed parents when 
Daniel W. Snader’s ALGEBRA—I1Ts MEAN- 
ING AND Masrery appears in January 
1949. 

OPI 
CONTROVERSY over Shakespeare’s au- 
thorship will seethe again this fall when 
Washington, D. C. courts will use infra- 
red X-rays on the Bard’s portraits. Dr. 
Losey’s ComMPLETE SHAKESPEARE (WINs- 
TON, $2.50) is the best single-volume Shake- 
speare available anywhere. 

ODIs 
GEOGRAPHY committee must is the new 
informative 48-page study of the subject 
and of Our Neicupors Series, Grades 
3-6. Write Winston Fuiasnes for your | 
free copy. . 


OCTOBER 27 — nine- 
tieth birthday of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
—recalls the ebullient 
Teddy’s** Bull Moose” 
Party split that swung 
an election to an op- 
posing party. Will his- a a wo 
tory repeat itself this 


November? 


The Johu C. Winston Company | 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


Chicago 16 Atlante 3 
Los Angeles 15 















Dallas 1 
Toronto 
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GUIDANCE TALKS 
TO TEACHERS 


By S. A. Hamrin 
Teachers and aaministrators find 
this book very helpful in un- 
derstanding individuals and assisting them 
to learn of their interests, their abilities. a 
Tells teachers what to do. Written in an = 
easy-to-understand style. Contents in- 
clude “Studying the Individual,” “Grow- 
ing up Vocationally,” “Mental Hygiene,” 
and many other valuable chapters. Order 
today. $3.00. Clip this. 

McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


128 W Market St. 
crkst St. MEGKNIGHT © 


Bloomington, Ill. 















Biography of 


Philander P. 
CLAXTON 


Crusader for Publie Edueation 


Former U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Leader in a movement 
which brought vast improvements to 
the nation’s schools. .. . “The Horace 
Mann of the South.” 


By Charles Lee Lewis 

Professor of English, 

U.S. Naval Academy 
Clothbound, 369 Pages 


$3.50 


of Tennessee Press 
TENNESSEE 


University 
KNOXVILLE 









With these two 
books to guide 
you, you're sure 
to see results. 


WILLIAM S. GRAY'S On Their Own in 
Reading, the complete, authoritative, 
up-to-the-minute answer on what to do 
about phonics and other word-percep- 
tion skills, why, and how to do it. In- 
cludes 572 lesson procedures for Grades 
1-6, worked out in detail. ($2.00 list) 


MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT’S Children and 
Books, 640 pages of help on children's 
literature: how to choose and use books 
with children, teaching poetry, having 
verse choirs, storytelling, literature for 
enjoyment and inspiration. Many 
poems and prose selections to read 
aloud; book lists annotated by grade 
levels. ($3.60 list) 


SPECIAL COMBINATION on-approval 
offer—both these books for $4.75 pre- 
paid; 10-day return privilege. Use the 
coupon below. 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago 11 Atlanta3 Dallas? New York 10 
Please send me postpaid ON THEIR OWN 
IN READING and CHILDREN AND BOOKS. 
1 enclose $4.75 and understand that if I wish 
to return the books in 10 days this amount 
will promptly be refunded. 
Mr. 
Miss. 
Mes. 
School 


Address 
a, 7 





Co. State 
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Hews and Lrends 


» New federal-aid-to-education bills will be introduced 
in the Eighty-First Congress, scheduled to convene in January 
1949. 


Provisions of the new bills will be approximately the same 
as those carried in $472, which passed the Senate April 1, 
1948, by a vote of 58 to 22, but which failed to reach the 
floor of the House. 


The need for federal aid to equalize educational opportu- 
nity in the nation is more acute than ever. School enrolment 
is growing rapidly. By 1955 it is estimated there will be seven 
million more pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 


Now is the time for school leaders to determine the posi- 
tion of Congressional candidates on federal aid. 


Regional conferences on federal aid are being sponsored 
this fall by the NEA Legislative-Federal Relations Division. 


> The Governor's Conference (organization of governors 
of the various states) has called for a study on public educa- 
tion. 


This study, now underway, is being conducted by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments (Chicago) with a special staff. 


Governors will use the findings, it is reported, as a basis 
for their annual messages to the 1949 sessions of the legis- 
latures. 


>The demand for equal educational opportunities 
for all children, regardless of race, is being pressed in Vir- 
ginta. The Virginia situation stems from a ruling on April 
2, 1948, by Federal District Judge Sterling Hutcheson that 
school officials must take steps to “eliminate discrimination.” 

His opinion is based on previous rulings of the US Supreme 
Court. 


Harassed school administrators in several counties where 
action 1s being instituted against them say they have done 
their level best to equalize facilities. 


Negro leaders, on their part, cite facts which, they say, 
show that despite what has been done equalization has by no 
means been achieved. They are demanding [1] equal school 
facilities or [2] admission of their chil hen to white schools. 


> Education’s place in the federal government is being 
studied by the Brookings Institution for the Commission. on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 


At its Cleveland meeting last summer the NEA adopted a 
fesolution reading in part: 


... the Association urges Congress to make the United 
States Office of Education an adequately financed, indepen- 
dent agency, headed by a national board of education, ap- 
pointed for long ov erlapping terms by the President with the 
consent of the Senate: It further recommends that a profes- 
sionally qualified Commissioner of Education, responsible to 
the board for the conduct of his office and the performance 


of his duties, be selected by the board to serve as its executive 
officer,”’ 


® Educators should do a better job in explaining to 
youths why certain subjects are taught and the value of such 
subjects in latet life, according to Educational Lessons from 
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Wartime Training, a recently published report of the Com- 
mission on Implications of Armed Services Educational Pro- 
grams. The report concludes two years of investigation under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education. 


Pointing to the fact that the GI knew if certain lessons were 
learned they might save his life, assure his commission, or 
win for him a prize assignment, the report states that the 
incentive to learn was one of the chief reasons for the re- 
markable success of educational programs of the armed serv- 
ices. 


Ten points are outlined by Alonzo G. Grace, director of 
the study, and his associates, which made the GI way of 
teaching such a notable success: knowledge stripped fot 
action; end always more important than the means to the 
end ; traditional methods abandoned; specific objectives char- 
acterized each integral part of training; learning by doing 
and realism in the learning situation; constant supervision of 
teaching and learning; aids to teaching and learning widely 
developed ; human talent identified with every attempt m ade 
to have the right person in the right place at the right time; 
constant evaluation of results; class size small wherever 
possible. 


Audio-visual materials were used extensively to achieve 
realism in teaching. Estimates show that the Army alone 


produced approximately 2300 films and more than 1500 
filmstrips. 


Civilian educators would marvel at some of the teacher- 
pupil ratios, notably in the Naval Oriental Language School, 
where the ratio was as low as one to two or three. 


Bright hope showing at least dimly amidst the world’s 
uncertainties is the growing interest in the science of human 
relations. 


The theories of group dynamics are being explored with 
increasing skill. Note article in this issue on this new science — 
as applied to our schools. 


Stuart Chase is out with a new book on the science of human 
relations. See page 464. 


Science Research Associates (Chicago), previously 
known for its work in providing vocational information and 
tests, has now branched out into a human-relations program 
as well, with a series of life-adjustment pamphlets. 


Knowledge of how children grow and develop as studied 
in mafy of our leading universities is offering new clues for 
teachers and parents. 


Startling developments were made during the war in test- 
ing young men to man our war Tan So effective did this 
testing become under John C. Flanagan (former psycholo- 
gist for the testing service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation) that thousands of lives and millions of dollars were 
saved. 


Extension of knowledge of how to test scientifically for 
all the major professions is going forward and ultimately 
will mean vast savings in money and human frustration. 


®& October 24 is United Nations Day. On this date 
people all over the world will join together to observe a 
common purpose—the achievement of enduring peace thru 
the United Nations. 
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This occasion, tho it comes on a weekend this year, never- 
theless deserves complete support of the schools. Cooperation 


may be offered to mayors and’ to the community committee 
in charge of UN Day. 


See the suggestions for *ommemorating UN Week and 
UN Day on page 383 of the September JOURNAL. 


®& Glenn Archer, dean of the Law School, Washburn Unt- 
versity, Topeka, Kansas, has been selected as executive sec- 
retary of Protestants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State. 


® Demands for more and better teaching of the Three 
Rs are being heard in a good many communities. 


In Montgomery County, Maryland (wealthy suburb of 
Washington, D. C.), an uprising in recent months has given 
rise to much discussion. 


In Philadelphia /ast year there was a long, drawn-out com- 


munity fight over the charge that the highschools had no 
standards, that they passed everybody. 


Motivation for much of the criticism is sincere. In some 
cases it is ull informed. In still other cases political and eco- 
nomic motives may be involved. 


Protesting parents say they want the fundamentals taught 
and taught better. What is the answer? Is there fire where 
there is so much smoke? This present hue and cry is nothing 
new. It recurs from time to time. 


Parents recall thru rosy-colored memory the accomplish- 
ments of the school they went to. 


Today’s schools must serve a// the children. It is no longer 
the selective institution of earlier years with only the abler 
pupils even going to school. 


Some parents do not realize that there have been tremen- 
dous developments in the study of human growth and de- 
velopment, in methods of teaching, and in the curriculum. 


The school that many parents remember assumed that 
every child should learn to read, write, spell, and figure at 
the same time and by the same methods. If he did not, he 
sooner or later caused ‘‘trouble” and was unceremoniously 
put out of the school. 


Subjectmatter, not the welfare of the child, was then the 
prime motive of the teacher and the system. 


Parents today want the Three Rs well-taught but they also 
want many enrichments of the school program. Parents them- 
selves have been responsible in great part for the enrichment 
subjects added to the school curriculum. 


.All school time, therefore, can no longer go to the Three Rs. 


Attitudes and understandings are also fundamental in today’s 
world. 


Overcrowded classrooms and overworked teachers, 
too, are forgotten in the criticism. A maximum of 25 ele- 
mentary-school children is the judgment of the best students 
of the problem, but many teachers are struggling with 40 to 
50 and more. 


And many of the parents are glad when they can cart 
their ‘“‘one’ child off to school in the fall. What they would 
do with 30 to 50 they do not say. 


Nevertheless, it might be well if research and laboratory 
leaders and curriculum workers turn their attention to the 
question of how to utilize all the most uptodate knowledge 
of how children learn, grow, and develop in order to do the 
best possible job of teaching the fundamentals, in the opinion 
of many educators. 


’ 


A public-relations task of the first magnitude is involved. 
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Parents have a right to know the reasons for present educa- 
tional practices and the results derived from them. 


Even more important they should have opportunity to par. 
ticipate as partners in formulating school programs. 


®» Teacher rating is another knotty problem. In New York 
State a system of merit rating has been injected into the 
teacher-salary schedules. 


Higher pay has rightly been an objective of the organized 
EB a RG In recent years great salary gains haye 
been made in dollars but about half of the entire teachi 
profession earn no more than in 1940 in terms of purchasing 
power. 

The public, nevertheless, tends to believe that higher salaries 
ought to produce better teaching. 


The public is perhaps a bit puzzled by the fact that teach- 
ers object to socalled merit-rating plans. Said the Boston. 
Herald in a recent editorial: ‘They [the teachers] can’t have 
both higher and higher wages and an absence of standards 
for measuring teaching quality.” 

Primary objection of many New, York teachers to the plan 
now in effect is that in their opinion it contains elements 
of subjective ratings and discrimination. Teachers have never 
protested objective standards applied to salary schedules, 
Jacob Jacowitz of the New York Sun suggests that we have 
on our hands a neat problem of semantics: The public can't 
understand why teachers object to a ‘‘merit’’ plan which in 
their minds is associated with the civil service “merit system,” 


& School facts revealed in recent releases from the Office 
of Education: 


Enrolment of 32 million children and youth in the na- 
tion’s schools and colleges this fall is the best estimate yet 
available. 

Elementary schools are now beginning to feel the impact 
of the surging birthrate. 


Highschools will not be materially affected until 1952. 
By 1956-57, elementary and secondary-school enrolments will 
total 35,975,000—an increase of 6,908,000 over the coming 
year. 

Percent of veterans in the total college population is de- 
clining—53% in fall of 1946, 48% in 1947, and 45% in 
1948. 

More than 313,000 degrees were awarded by US colleges 
and universities during the year ending June 30, 1948; 
41,716 of them master’s degrees and 4439 doctor's degrees. 


Number of highschool graduates in 1948 is estimated 
at 1,056,000. 


® The Nation’s Health, a Ten-Year Program is the title 
of a 186-page report to the President from Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, in response to the formers 
request for a ‘comprehensive study of the possibilities for 
raising health levels . . . and suggestions . . . concerning 
the most practicable methods of achieving such goals.” 


The report commences with national health as it now 
is and points the way toward greater progress thru survey- 
ing resources, estimating needs, and setting goals. The issue 
of National Health Insurance is presented and supported 
with detailed information. Copies of the report are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $1 per copy. 


> The US Treasury: Department is again promoting its 
- of encouraging: purchase of savings stamps and bonds 
»y school children. 


This program has the support of many schools and deserves 
the active support of all. 
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In 1829 railroads 



















Brilliantly edited, the Americana has two im. 


portant contributions to users: First, its excel- 
lent digests of books, plays and operas—a 
unique feature; second, its comprehensive bib. 
liographies on all major articles. In addition, 






were 


a-building, cities were adding 
smokestack to smokestack— 
America was beginning to grow! 








Guoydepedia— 
Since 1829 AMERIC 


and has grown along with America! Now worldwide in scope, it 1s 
thoroughly American in outlook and interpretation and in its appre- 
ciation of the importance to Americans of economy of time and 
effort. Containing the essential knowledge only to be found through 
research in over 1,000 books, yet streamlined for maximum efficiency 


and usability. 


Pertinent facts about Americana: 30 volumes, 700-page index, 66,000 
articles, 6,000 illustrations including maps, photos, drawings, diagrams, 
and charts. More than a quarter of a million facts at fingertip speed! 


Accurate, comprehensive, timely and unbiased, 
the Americana covers thoroughly the many 
facets of American life—science, industry, pol- 
itics, economics, literature, art, medicine, bank- 


ing and finance, government, nutrition and 


the Americana gives pronunciations, with dia- many more. Each volume is convenient in 


critical markings, of all unusual words and new 


technical terms and proper names. 


size, attractively bound, printed on an opaque, 
y { 


glareless paper in well-chosen readable type 


2 An American Encyclopedia for American Research 


Cnoyclopedia— 
A MERTON 









" (acaitane macceeai ate, cavessenscasesene cnnccncceccccnsccsouscoscs "=" 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference Work’'—a beau 
tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa 


tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
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How do you choose films for your classroom? 





By title? By subject matter? By whether or not 











they are interesting? 








None of these is enough. The important ques 





tion good teachers always ask is, ““What does the 








film teach?” 











Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are teaching 


instruments. Long before cameras start shooting an 





EBFilm, experienced educators decide what educa- 








tional concepts will go into it. Every episode, liter- 








ally every shot is planned in advance as a specific 








learning experience for your pupils. Then, EBFilms’ 





unique motion picture techniques are worked out 








to implant these teaching concepts effectively, last- 
ingly. 


The Result 2? EBFilms do more actual teaching 




















per foot of film than any other films made. 








When you choose an EBFilm, you know it is 








core curriculum material...an authentic, forceful 








teaching tool designed by educators for educators. 












































Our Readers WRITE 


The Election 
IN view of present concern about the qual- 





ity of civic instruction in the public schools, 
it would seem desirable for the National Edu- 
cation Association to emphasize the responsi- 
bility of voting in the presidential election, A 
campaign for a 100¢, vote might be carried 
on by the students in highschool courses in 
the social studies. 

Po stimulate such a campaign, information 
regarding the percent of voters who voted 
in recent presidential elections might be sup- 
plied and students asked to secure comparable 
information for their state and their com- 
munitv. Suggestions might be offered for 
the preparation of posters, news articles, and 
debates for furthering the campaign. 

It is my prediction that many teachers 
would cooperate in such an undertaktng and 
that the response of the public would be 
favorable. The campaign might be planned 
by a committee that would represent various 
interests, inckuding secondary-school  princi- 
pals, school administrators, —social-studies 
teachers, and other classroom teachers. 

Che foregoing proposal was hatched on one 
of the hottest days in Ann Arbor’s history, and 
you may want to review the proposal in the 
light of this fact.—J. B. FPDMONSON, dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, 


@ Hear that gets educators to “set” long 
cnough to hatch ideas is all to the good. ]BE, 
incidentally, is well-known as one of the bet- 


ter idea-hatchers in education. 


Conventions and Conferences 

As A teacher who attended his first NEA 
meeting this vear, | wish to convey a belated 
expression of how the convention proceedings 
impressed me with the dignity and statesman 
ship of our national protessional organiza 
tion, Even to my inexperienced eves it was 
apparent that our NEA is indeed in good 
hands. I assure you that we in Hanover will 
do our small part in extending the coopera- 
tion which you and vour stafl need and de 
serve.—B. HENRY SHAFER, president, Hanovet 
Branch, Pennsylvania State Education Ass0- 


ciation. 


I CANNOT speak highly enough of the Oxford 
Conference [national conterence of NEA De 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Miami Uni 
versity, Oxford, Ohio}. I went there feeling 
inadequate about next vear’s work as presi- 
dent of our local association, but am much 
more confident now. T sincerely hope that we 
have a representation next Vvear.—VERL CROW, 


president, Sioux City {lowa| Teac hers Assn. 








He Didn’‘t Get the Job 

Nor long ago a highschool graduate asked 
me to send an estimate of him to a business 
firm where he had applied for a_ position. 
Lacking recent intimate knowledge of his in 
tellectual qualities, T sought his grade records 
in the highschool. It seemed fair to me that 
perfect mastery of given units of study should 
be listed as 100;,. 
I found his average for the four years to be 


In tabulating his grades 


around 78%. 


[Continued on page 4108} 
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An 


Educational 






Crisis 






Confronts 
Us 


In thousands of schools all over 




















America you find overcrowded 
classrooms. insufficient equipment. 
outdated textbooks—and a grave 


And this with 


five million more children to edu- 


shortage of teachers. 

























cate in ihe next few years! 
If this 
our country’s educational standards 


will When 


we nation 


situation long continues. 











serious 
that 
retain lasting leadership. or reach 
the 
well-being. without the solid foun- 
the 


gravity of this situation is evident. 


suffer injury. 


remember no can 







maximum of prosperity and 


dation ol good education, 

















Lets Meet 
This Challenge! 


Our duty is clear. 






























Let us indi- 
vidually and collectively do every- 


thing in our power to help make 





working conditions in teaching suf- 










ficiently ottractive to induce enough 
able 


enter and remain in the profession. 


young men and women to 


Let us each cooperate to the limit 








with school committees and civic 


groups which are striving to raise 






the standards of American educa- 
tion in every way. 


To this vitally 










important cause, 







we of Ginn and Company pledge 


our full support. 

















Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 


San Francisco 3 


New York II 
Atlanta 3 











Columbus 16 








Toronto 5 
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[Continued from page 406] 

I asked him for an interview at which time 
I pointed out his lack of intellectual achieve 
ment. He assured me his IQ was above that 


of the average highschool student, but that 
he never 


mastered any of his courses because 


of some poor teachers, unfair grading, unin 
ta) ta) 


teresting courses 
100% 


I told him such reasons were not worthy of 


and also because he thought 


fellows aren’t usually he-men! 


a young man who had had the opportunity to 
8 | 


improve his mind for four years at the ex- 
pense of his parents and the public. Then 
with a knowing wink he said, “Why work for 
higher grades when 75% is all the college on 
highschool requires to get by?” 

My letter them of his 
good background, his personality, and local 


to the firm assured 


reputation, T also pointed out his “get-by” 
theory. Their personnel officer thanked me 
for my letter. He said he feared the “get-by” 
theory had already habit! 

Can it be that highschool instructors are 
lenient in their 
performance?—THOMAS H. GENTLE, retired staff 


become a 


too standards of classroom 


member, Oregon College of Education, Mon 


mouth, 


@ How would you answer the question with 


which Mr. Gentle concludes his letter? 


Pictures 
May I ask where you procure the excellent 
pictures of children and their activities which 
GRACE STORM, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 


® W! 
our photographs come from school systems 
Wide 


these photos by publishers and many govern 


are in vour magazine? 


HAVE written Miss Storm that most of 


thruout the country. use is made of 
ment departments. Recently 270 photos were 
sent to Germany for display of US presentday 
schools. The NEA Journat staff always wel- 


comes sharp, glossy prints of school activities. 


I HAVE a great curiosity to know what the 
teacher is saying on the cover of the Septem 


ber number of THe Journat. That is a pic 
ture to warm the heart. When I came in and 
saw it for the first time, I smiled myself in 


voluntarily, and studied each face to find the 


least hint of laughing at the teacher, and 


found none. 

It is what I call a great picture for teach 
ers. Was it posed, or was it caught by candid 
WARNER, Putnam, Conn, 


camera?—GERTRUDE C. 


@ The September cover photo of Ethel 
Nordling and her pupils of the Earl Brown 
Minn., 
taken on a field trip, according to Principal 
Prokasky, by 


Journal photographer. 


School in) Hennepin County, was 


Marvin a Minneapolis Star- 


Picture was caught 


during a discussion on some phase of the trip. 
iw) 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 

THANK the attention you have 
given thru the OTRF to the plea for aid from 
the Hungarian teacher whose letter I passed 


you for 


along to you. Swamped as you must be with 
so many big problems, it is most courteous of 
you with an individual case. 

This is quite in line with the usual consid 
eration received from all departments of the 
National Education Association.—HARRIETT D. 
TOMPKINS, president, Bridgeport [Conn.] 
Teachers Association. 


[Continued on page 410] 
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A QUIZ 
FOR TEACHERS 


Complete (logically) — in 25 





words or less the following: 


“Teachers Prefer 
CRAM’S New Graded 
Maps and Globes 
Because...” 


Sorry, there’s no house and lot, new auto- 
mobile, trip to South America, or mink 
coat grand prize to offer the winner. We 
thought you might like to try one quiz 
just for fun. Like all orthodox contests, 
however, we give you an example of the 
way the sentence MIGHT be completed: 
“Teachers prefer Cram’s New Graded 
Maps and Globes because: 


They're made to fit the intellectual 
capacity of the different grades. 
They‘re simplified—and tell the essen- 


tial geographical story more easily, 
quickly and efficiently.” 





Of course, you can say it better than 
this—especially after you have seen and 
used these new, improved, graded teach- 
ing aids. And we will welcome your 
comments. 


When you examine these new Cram Sim- 
plified Political Maps, Simplified Landtype 
Cultural Maps, Simplified Globes and other 
outstanding new teaching aids we are 
sure you will agree with us—and with 
the many educators who are now using 
ihem—that they represent definite prog- 
ress and a real contribution to better 
teaching. 





At your request, a Cram representative 
will call and survey your present map 
equipment, then furnish you with a writ- 
ten inventory of each room, together with 
his recommendations concerning needed . 
new equipment. There is no charge for 
this service, and no obligation. 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 














COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


45 years of successful training in Piano, Normal Piano, 
Pub. School Music (Beginners and Supervisors), Choral 
Conducting, Ear Training & Sight Singing, Voice, History 
and Analysis of Music, Harmony, Arranging, Advanced 
Composition, Violin. Cornet-Trumpet (Beg. & Prof.), Clari- 
net, Sax, Guitar, Mandolin. The only home study school 
teaching all courses leading to Bachelor of Music Degree. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 





Dept. E12 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson for 
Sese cee coe coe secees sce epececeasocs course. 
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Every member 
Business Books 
of your staff 
When you need a better business book, for 


better results with less effort, get a Gregg | h | ‘ 
text. It is built that way—to get better 5 ou ad know abou 
results with less effort, to make teaching 
and learning easier. 


Gregg is more than the best in shorthand. 
There is a superior Gregg text for every 
a : 
business subject—an. effective Gregg Pro- 
J ge 
gram complete with texts, supplementary | 
texts, teachers’ aids, workbooks, even tests. 
Yes, in every business subject. And Gregg 
i} J £ 
service to go with them! 








W rite 
The Gregg Publishing Company ncaies 
New York 16 Boston 16 office | 
Chicago 3 Dallas 1 for 





: : a — complete 
San Francisco 2 Toronto 5 London, W.C.1 


catalogue 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mark 





| Because SoundScriber is accepted by hundreds of schools 
in this country (and abroad) as ‘“‘the most versatile of 
audio aids’; because SoundScriber reveals new techniques 
of teaching which do for the ear precisely what blackboard 
and chalk do for the eye. . . SoundScriber offers important 
applications in Administration... Teaching... Learning. 


“Make Way tor Youth’ 


























16mm sound 





: For @ Dictation and Transcription of Correspondence 
e Lecture Recording and Transcription 
20 minutes e Radio Program Recording 
* e@ Language Instruction 
Narrated by } & Speech Correction 
MELVYN | e@ Student Interviews 
DOUGLAS | * Conferences 
e Seminars 
e Dramatic Arts 
e@ Business Training 






Presented by 


Youth Division—National Social Welfare Assembly 
Join the thousands who are making use of this dra- 
matie motion picture! See and show to others how a 
typical American community gets a new lease on life 
when youngsters form a youth council to solve the 
problems of inter-group hostility. 


MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH is a true-to-life movie, en- 
acted by high school boys and girls. It is appealing, in- 
spiring, and compelling ... It has already led to the 


For these and dozens of other applications, educators are 
using SoundScriber—and getting astonishing results. 


We have prepared an informative brochure entitled 
“Basic as the Blackboard’’ which should be read by 
every educator in the country. A copy 
will be mailed to you at once. 
simply send the coupon below. 

















| Piano, formation of youth councils in scores of communities. a) eee Oe eee ee BE 
History Film Discussion Guide supplied. The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
vance ae - 
), Clarl- Rental: Daily $3.50 — Weekly $10.00 Two Weeks $15.00 th - 10 ' 
schoo Reessitibian sali 
” Degree. I = ane en New Haven 4, Connecticut 
. Distributed by Please send me your new booklet, “Basic as the 
Blackboard.” 
cna C—O 
nnnenans SCHOOL 
sideeiaaiall 
CITY STATE. 
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‘AN IMPORTANT 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FROM 
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ajor motion picture producing 
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i nization, 
istributing orga ,; 
s its entree into a 
i fie 
audio-visua hen ie 
ith an extensive library 
wi 


16mm school films!!! 


RKO RA 







announce 








MORE THAN 150 FILMS 


RKO’s initial educational releases for class- 
rooms and auditorium use cover a wide 
range of material selected with care from 
among many hundreds of films and made 
available for release in keeping with present- 
day school and curriculum requirements. 
All of these films meet the high standards 
of production quality demanded by a major 
motion picture company;—all are being re- 
leased in the belief that their use will enlarge 
the boundaries of experience on the part 
of the student and provide the instructor 
with a vast new source of teaching material. 

Two classes of subjects are being made 
available. The first consists of two-reel sub- 
jects containing actual documentation of 
various facets of the American scene and 
the American Way of Life and subjects from 
outside the United States which are closely 
related to the life of every American citi- 
zen. The second group is made up of more 
than 100 films on sports, which touch on all 
phases of athletics—and feature many fa- 
mous world champions. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 


These valuable teaching aids may be li- 
censed for three years directly from RKO 
RADIO PICTURES, or through authorized 
visual education dealers, by educational 
film libraries maintained by State Depart- 
ments of Education, University Extension 
Film Libraries, County and City School 
Systems and individual school units. 

For rental bookings of RKO RADIO 
PICTURES 16mm educational films inquire 
of the audio-visual aids library usually 
supplying rental bookings. 


ca R - E ' WRITE 

e TODAY 
for your FREE copy 
of this attractive, 


informative educa- 
tional film brochure. S 


oe i 
RKO RADIO PICTURES, WV 


16mm Educational Division, (R) 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20° N. Y. 
a ee 
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[Continued from page 408] 


The Journal 


THe Journat has been increasingly more 
valuable to me during the past few vears. It 
may be that it is like some great pieces of 
work which have always had great merit but 
which are used more and more effectively as 
they are better understood.—GLENN EF. SNOW, 
president, Dixie Junior College, St. George, 


Utah, and junior past-president, NEA. 


May I suggest a possible series of articles 
for THE JOURNAL? Could we perhaps adopt an 
idea from the Ladies Home Journal and visit 
outstanding schools in different sections of the 
country which are pointing the way to more 
effective teaching? 

One of the greatest needs I felt as a teachei 
was a need to discuss with others in similan 
situations ways of handling problems and 
materials. I felt that I would like to see teach- 
ers actually at work. Altho this need is met in 
some parts of the country, there are a great 
many sincere teachers who would, I feel, wel- 
come such a medium. 

The articles could suggest goals and ways 
of meeting them, awaken sections to the work 
being done in American education, acquaint 
teachers with the needs of their fellow teach- 
ers in different parts of the country, and offer 
a stimulus to community pride in the schools. 
—SARAH EF. BOGER, Concord, N. C. 


@ SUGGESTIONS as to schools doing outstand- 


ing work in any particular field are welcome. 


Why not invite teachers to send in, by 
postcard, quotations on “My Brightest Student 
Said’? I imagine that teachers would respond 
with enough of these clever quotations to 
make a selection of the best.—H. A. WEBB, De- 
partment of Chemistry and Science Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


@ Our new “Recess” page (see page 477) 
offers an opportunity for making use of such 
material, 


NEA Tours 


Wokrbs are inadequate to express the educa- 
tional advantages and pleasure derived from 
the NEA Tour [New England-Quebec]. If the 
NEA accomplished only this one task—the 
Travel Service—it would warrant the existence 
of the Association. This tour was far above my 
expectations in every respect.—LORETTA DOWD, 
county superintendent, Schuyler, Nebr. 


Ir was my good fortune to be a member of 
an NEA Tour to Mexico this summer. The 
trip was packed with more education than I 
ever received while attending summer school 
in some of America’s outstanding universities. 
Our meetings with the teachers of Mexico and 
visits to their schools were among the high- 
lights.— JOSEPHINE LONG, Fowler, Mich, 


Millennium 


‘THE one greatest ill in education is that we 
spend too much time on the form and too 
little on the substance. We should pay salaries 
that will bring to us the most learned, sym- 
pathetic, consecrated individuals in our so- 
ciety; surround them with all the material 
devices they need; give them no more than 25 
students; take from their shoulders the poorly 
organized burden of busy work—then let them 
alone!—EZEKIAL TWEEDY, South Gate, Calif. 











































“| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 

















I wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,” writes Ed- 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 


“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work ... and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I _ 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 




























“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I've devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted ? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 














+ * * 






Are you a man seeking a career that 
gives full scope to your abilities? Have 
you the drive and enthusiasm to “work 
for yourself’? We invite you to spend 
30 minutes in your own home, taking 
the Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you 
qualify, you'll hear from the Mutual 
Life manager whose office is nearest 
you. He’ll explain our excellent on-the- 
job training course, designed to help you 
launch your new career. And you'll find 
that the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 
















Many Mutual Life success stories 
have started with this Aptitude Test. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 








Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 





ewe eee me ee we ee eee eee eee eens aeeceen’ 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your Aptitude Test. 







Name... 
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Our 1948 Elections 


UR modern democracy is based on two 
@) principles which the ancient Romans 
failed to discover—representation and popular 
education. Without the principle of represen- 
tation people over wide areas could not have 
a voice in government. In the absence of print- 
ing and free schools people could not be kept 
informed. It took arduous labor and sacrifice 
over many centuries to establish the principle 
of representation, universal suffrage, and the 
free public school. 

In a scholarly book entitled Unforeseen 
Tendencies in Democracy Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin a half century ago pointed out that the 
founders of democracy assumed as a matter of 
course that when people had the right to vote 
they would cherish and use that right. ‘They 
further assumed that persons chosen to repre- 
sent the people would consider it their sacred 
duty to serve the general welfare of all the peo- 
ple and not some faction or special privilege. 
The tendency of citizens not to vote and of 
representatives to serve some special group is 
a matter of grave concern to every lover of lib- 
erty under law. 

Our American democracy is gravely threat- 
ened. Rarely in history has so much been at 
stake as in our American elections this Novem- 
ber. Never have intelligence, integrity, vision, 
courage, and wisdom been more important 1n 
our local offices, in state legislatures, in the 
Congress, and in the Presidency. ‘he Congress 
about to be elected will have to make decisions 
involving the peace and possibly the survival 
of all mankind. Its decisions may bring order 
or chaos, life or death. Every citizen entitled 
to vote needs to be made aware of the urgency 
of this election and of his moral obligation to 
register and vote. 

In recent years as few as one in three of our 
eligible voters have gone to the polls. In 1946 
only 34,398,429 citizens voted. In 1948 there 
will be 94,641,000 eligible voters. They should 
be aroused to cast their votes on Tuesday, No- 


vember 2. There are several things every teach- 
er can do. | 

He can vote wisely himself and encourage 
members of his immediate family to do like- 
wise. He can impress upon every child in every 
class the importance of seeing that his parents 
register and vote. He can foster in every organ- 
ization to which he belongs a special effort to 
get out the vote. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is making a nationwide effort to get women to 
vote. Its folder, Why Women Should Vote in 
the 1948 Election, has suggestions for us all: 


Let us begin with ourselves as individuals. 

Am I properly registered? 

Am I informed about the office holders in 
my community? 
Do I know the voting record of my Sena- 
tors, my Representative in Congress? 
Do I have the facts about candidates run- 
ning for office locally? 

Do I know the objectives of candidates for 
President of the United States? 

Does every member of my family have a 
good answer to these questions? 


We teachers have an added obligation. 
Knowing that the best possible education of all 
citizens is the foundation of democracy, it is 
our responsibility to see that every candidate 
is well-informed on issues involving our free 
public schools and that voters know where the 
candidates stand on these issues. 

Public-school teachers serve all the people 
and cannot become active partisans, but it is 
not partisanship to insist on equal educational 
opportunity. It is not partisanship to insist that 
the right to vote confers a sacred duty to exer- 
cise that right. ‘The importance of our 1948 
elections challenges every teacher to do his 
part. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, kditor 






























IN A NUTSHELL 


~ Quality counts. 

4 To live one must listen 

4 Teach children the meaning of loyalty. 

4 Peace does not come by intimidation. 

4 Do some personal individual work’ every dav. 

@ A consensus of the ignorant does not give wisdom. 

4 Communism feeds on ignorance, despair, and want. 

4 One who never learned to obey cannot be a good leader. 


4 Mobilize student influence to prevent juvenile delinquency 
¢@ Civilization arises from man’s striving to be better than he is. 


@ The cost of organization is never so great as the cost of the 


lack of it. 


@ The greatest change in teaching methods during the past cen 
tury has been from fear to interest as the motivating force in 
the classroom. 


This Is a Crucial Year 

Tuis is a crucial year for professional organization. 
The new Congress and most of the state legislatures will 
meet early in 1949. ‘They will take our proposals serious- 
ly only in proportion as our profession shows vigor and 
unity. The first six points of our Victory Action Pro- 
gram, as published in the September JOURNAL [pages 
560-61], relate to matters which are within our own con- 
trol as teachers. Only as we achieve these goals for our- 
selves can we deserve the full support of the public in 
helping to achieve the remaining goals of the program. 

‘The first six goals are: 


{1} Active democratic local education associa- 
tions in every community, including an FTA 
chapter in every college w hich prepares teachers, 
affiliated with the state and national associations. 

[2] A strong and effective state education associa- 
tion in every state. 

[3] A largér and more aggressive national educa- 
tion association. 


[4] Unified dues—local, state, and national—col- 
lected by the local. 

[5] A membership enrolment of at least 90%, in 
local, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions. 

|6} Unified committees—the chairmen of local 
and state committees serving as advisory members 
of corresponding national committees. 


It is important that membership enrolment be com- 
pleted as early this fall as possible so that officers of our 
local, state, and national groups may concentrate on 
legislatwwe problems with the assurance of a united front 
back of them. 
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Facts for American Education Week 


HERE are some facts about American schools as given 


in Office of Education Circular No. 241, based on 1945. 
16 data from the various state school systems: 


Boys in first 8 grades nt ety 9,098,013 
Girls in first 8 grades 8,579,731 
Total in first 8 grades 17,677,744 
Boys in highschool—9-12 and postgrad- 

uate _ 2,633,117 
Girls in highschool 2,989,080 
‘Total in highschool 5,622,197 
Total in public schools—12 grades 23,299,941 
Total in private and parochial schools 

-12 grades . 2,824,500 
Instructional staff in’ public schools 

(teachers, supervisors, and princi- 

pals) . rae 867,248 
Average salary of above ees $1,995 
30,562,749 
95,900,478 
27,447,595 
> 1,853,910,822 


132,898,853 


For instructional salaries $1,7 
For teaching supplies and expense 
For tree textbooks 
Total for instruction 


For administration 


For operation of plant 270,280,008 
For maintenance of plant 101,254,498 
For auxiliary agencies 213,616,859 


Fixed charges, including teacher re- 
tirement 135,479,720 
2,707,440,760 
111,046,088 
76,922,958 


11,447,415 
$2,906,857 ,221 


Total current expense 
Capital outlay 

Interest payments 
Summer and adult schools 


Grand total expendit ures 


There will be a marked upward trend in these figures 
for the school years 1946-47; 1947-48; and. 1948-49. The 
Office of Education released estimates during August 
that enrolments this fall would reach 22,797,000 for ele- 
mentary schools; 6,270,000 for highschools; and 2,500,- 
000 for colleges; making a grand total of 31,567,000. By 
1956-57 enrolment is expected to rise another 7,000,000 
for an alltime high. 


A First Project for Every Local Association 


THE best and widest possible observance of American 
Education Week is a first project for local associations, 
which may well take the lead in this important enter- 
prise in every community. Let every member have some 
part to play. See list of 1948 AEW helps, page 457. 


Is There an FTA Group in Your School? 


One of the brightest spots in the NEA Institute o! 
Organization Leadership at The American University 
in Washington, D. C., this summer was the participation 
of presidents of 13 college and university chapters of 
Future Teachers of America—nine young men and four 
young women from 11 different states. They are fine 
people filled with purpose, sincerity, and _ vision. 
Their influence will be felt thruout their states this year 
and for many years to come. 
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DUCATION today has the su- 

premely difficult task of preparing 
people to live in an atomic age—when 
millions have never adapted their ways 
of thinking to the electrical age or 
even to the steam age! 

As teachers face their task of help- 
ing our youth become competent in 
international relationships, they need 
encouragement and optimism. Yet 
where, they are asking, where in this 
world of mounting international ten- 
sions, can anyone find hope for peace? 

Without the United Nations, the 
world would indeed be without hope. 
But the UN, despite all the setbacks 
and suspicions and national rivalries 
which make the newspaper headlines, 
is daily growing in strength and im- 
portance. The United Nations ts the 
most successful example of interna- 
tional cooperation the world has ever 
seen. 

Never in history has an interna- 
tional organization undertaken with 
such serious determination to cover 
political, economic, trade, social, and 
humanitarian relations among the 
nations. 

The Charter is, itself, a monument 
to today’s pioneers of the human spirit. 
It is easy to forget the labor required 
to secure agreement on the Charter. 
But I remember well the intensive 
work that began early in 1942 and 
continued constantly thru meetings in 
Moscow in 1943, Dumbarton Oaks in 
1944, and Yalta and San Francisco in 
1945. 

Since the signing of the Charter 
three years ago this past April, what 
specifically has been accomplished? 


Organization 

The principal organs—the Security 
Council, the Economic and _ Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
International Court of Justice, and 
the General Assembly—have been es- 
tablished and are meeting regularly. A 
Secretariat of 4831 people has been 
gathered from 55 nations to serve these 


organs. 

The Security Council has the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the Commission 
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The High Mission of Education 


on Conventional Armaments working 
under its jurisdiction, and it has sent 
subsidiary groups to Greece, Indo- 
nesia, Kashmir, and Palestine. 

The Economic and Social Council 
has created 11 commissions and six 
subcommissions which are meeting at 
various points around the earth. These 
groups have set up still further ma- 
chinery for international cooperation. 

No other period in human history 
has shown a comparable record of or- 
ganization for cooperative work on 
mutual problems. There is hardly a 
phase of constructive human activity 
reaching across national boundaries 
that the UN is not seeking to promote. 

Three specialized agencies that 
existed before the signing of the Char- 
ter have been made integral parts of 
the UN organization: the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, and the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. 

Five new specialized agencies have 
been established and made a part of 
the UN structure: the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the Internation- 
al Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

At least five more agencies are being 
brought to completion—the World 
Health Organization, the Internation- 
al Trade Organization, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, a mari- 
time agency, and an international or- 
ganization of weather forecasters. 

There is a great deal of machinery, 
say the cynics, but what good is it? 

For some time to come, the most 
signal accomplishments will be those 
of the specialized agencies and related 
efforts in the economic and social field. 
Political agreement is difficult in the 
midst of economic chaos, human 
misery, and despair. 

By working thru the specialized 
agencies and by such efforts as the 
European Recovery Program, we can 
gradually create the conditions that 
will make political agreements possi- 
ble. If people are lifted from the 
slough of economic despondency, they 





scYS WARREN R. AUSTIN, 


US Representative to the United 
Nations, is to help our people 
realize that peace is the only 


practical condition of existence 


will have a better chance of exerti1 
their will for peaceful cooperation. 


oO 
1s 


Food and Agriculture 

Hunger is the germ of many politi- 
cal ills. Three-quarters of the people 
on this earth have an inadequate diet. 

What is the Food and Agriculture 
Organization doing about this? It has 
mobilized the world’s best minds to 
make their knowledge, experience, and 
technics available to the greatest num- 
ber of people. It has, for example: 


established the World Food 
Council to help allocate food sur- 
pluses, to promote the distribution of 
farm machinery, and to focus atten- 
tion on dangerous food shortages. 

. . . sent agricultural experts to 
Greece, Poland, and Siam. 

.. . held international conferences 
to increase production of cereals and 
timber. : 

... helped the Near East to work on 
deep-well irrigation and drainage 
projects. 

. .. helped Peru to establish refrig- 
eration and storage facilities for its 
fishing industry and has given similar 
help to Iran, Czechoslovakia, China. 


The International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund has provided food for 
more than five million starving chil- 
dren in Europe and Asia. 


Trade and Transportation 


The World Bank has made loans, 
totaling half a billion dollars, to 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Luxembourg for such essentials 
as steel-mill equipment, locomotives, 
and farm machinery. 

Thousands of transoceanic airplane 
passengers move from continent to 
continent with greater speed and in 
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Wo Longer an Infant 


TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


THE United Nations has become 
the chief force that holds the world 
together against all the conflicting 
strains and stresses that are pulling 
it apart. 

The UN has interposed law and 
human decency and the processes of 
conciliation and cooperation —be- 
tween the world’s peoples and the 
naked, lawless use of power. The 
UN has continued to stand for 
brotherhood in the midst of all the 
voices that talk of national policy 
in terms of military strategy and 
tactics—as if the building of peace 
were a matter of offenses and coun- 
ter-oflensives, of break-thrus and 
infiltrations, of blockades and ideo- 
logical Maginot Lines. 
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greater safety because of the work of 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. 

Efforts to establish an International 
Trade Organization have resulted in 
agreement among 23 countries, repre- 
senting 70%, of the world’s interna- 
tional commerce, for reduction of nu- 
merous trade barriers. 

The Commission — for 
Europe has broken numerous bottle- 
necks that were choking European pro- 
duction. Conveyor belts and lining for 
steel-mill furnaces are examples of 


Economic 


vital shortages which the Commission 
is removing thru expert planning and 
cooperative action. ECE has achieved 
more efhcient truck transportation, 
better freight-car distribution, and al- 
location of coal supplies. ECE facilities 
helped plan the, European Recovery 
Program. 


Health 


When cholera threatened the Mid- 
dle East, the World Health Organiza- 
tion with the aid of ICAO collected 
vaccine from 15 nations. The disease 
was confined to Egypt and brought 
under control in two months. 

The WHO has set up I] expert com- 
mittees to attack malaria, yellow fever, 
and tuberculosis; has underway a pro- 
gram in which 200 specialists in public 
health from nine countries are receiv- 
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ing advanced training; has sent ex- 
perts to aid the health authorities of 
China, Ethiopia, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
Austria, and Hungary. 

The International Refugee Organi- 
zation has found new homes for nearly 
80,000 displaced persons. 


Education 


Unesco has helped to restore educa- 
tion in wartorn areas, including books, 
materials for schools, scientific equip- 
ment, instruments for musicians, fel- 
lowships and scholarships for students 
and teachers; has prepared pilot proj- 
ects to develop methods for attacks on 
mass illiteracy in Haiti, China, and 
British East Africa; has brought to- 
gether educators for seminars on inter- 
national understanding. 


Human Rights and Freedoms 


The Commission on Human Rights 
is seeking to extend guarantees of in- 
dividual liberties and has produced a 
Declaration on Human Rights to be 
acted upon by the Assembly in Paris. 
The Freedom of 
the Press is attacking barriers to the 
flow of information. 


Subcommission on 


The drafting of conventions on 
genocide and individual responsibility 
for aggressive war, and the codifica- 
tion of international law are steps 
taken by the United Nations to lift 
ethical standards. 


Security Council 
The Security Council's strength has 
been impaired by the differences that 
have divided the great powers, but it 
has succeeded nevertheless in exercis- 
ing its peace-keeping functions in a 
number of important situations. The 
Council: 
. succeeded in inducing the Soviet 
Union to withdraw troops trom Iran. 
. stopped a war in Indonesia and 
is helping 90 million people toward 
selfgovernment. 
. thru its Commission of Investi- 


.gation helped Greece in its struggle 


for freedom. 

Ihe withdrawal of British and 
French troops from Syria and Lebanon 
was in response to a Security Council 
airing of the complaint of these two 
small nations. 

The United Nations is helping the 
new governments of India and Paki- 
stan—on whom 400 million people 





rely—to adjust differences that brought 
them to the verge of conflict. 

The United Nations is developing 
the habit of cooperation among an in. 
creasing number of nations in an in- 
creasing number of fields. Thanks to 
the UN, steady, responsible, and con- 
scientious policies and actions are re. 
quired of the member states more than 
ever before. 


Responsibility of the Schools 

Thru educational processes we must 
develop a habit of individual thinking 
about international affairs which will 
cultivate a sense of public responsibil- 
ity for the success of the UN. 

Education.must develop the realiza- 
tion on the part of increasing numbers 
of people that the UN is a facility to 
be used by peoples and governments 
and changed by them from time to 
time to fit their needs—not an isolated 
institution to deal with problems for 
which the member nations might like 
to escape responsibility. 

To be responsible participants in a 
United Nations world, citizens must 
have a clear and accurate picture of 
their world as it really exists. They 
must understand the facts which make 
interdependence of nations and _ peo- 
ples basic. They must achieve a vivid 
sense of functional geography and 
thus come to recognize that they, as 
individuals, their community and 
their country depend upon resources 
and products from every part of the 
globe. They must understand why it 
is impossible for any group of people 
to survive long in modern society iso- 
lated from others. 

This, in my judgment, is the founda- 
tionstone of international understand- 
ing. ‘This is the reason the United 


‘Nations must rely upon education to 


develop the understandings essential 
to its successful operation, 

The rapid adaptation of modern 
people to the potentialities of our 
times can result in knitting them to- 
gether in such relationships of inter- 
dependence that peace becomes the 
only practical condition of existence. 
The facts are on the side of interna- 
tional collaboration. 

It is the high mission of education 
to teach these facts. If this is done, the 
youth of today, and succeeding genera- 
tions, will become increasingly com- 
petent to unite the strength of nations 
to maintain peace. 
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.. an article which you may wish to share 


with parents and other citizens 


One and Forty-Four 


ARY was late 
again. The 

- other boys and girls 
in the third grade us- 
ually managed to ar- 
rive at school be- 
fore nine. We had 
worked hard for 

100% attendance 
. and prompt arrival, 
but Mary always spoiled our perfect 
tardiness record for the day. 

I greeted her crossly. “Why can’t 
you get to school on time as the other 
children do? Haven’t you learned to 
tell time yet?” 

“Yes, I can tell time at school, but 
I ain’t got no clock at home.” 

“Well, I think you better tell your 
mother to get you one so you can get 
here before nine,” I retorted. 

“I ain’t got no mother either.” Her 
lips quivered. 

No clock and no mother! There she 
itood, a mere baby eight years of age, 
uncared-for, undernourished, the in- 
nocent victim of circumstances found 
so often in our crowded city slums. 
Her head was bowed in shame. 

All thoughts of class discipline fled 
as | picked Mary up and fondled her 
on my lap. Her life was so empty and 
her voice so full of despair that my 
heart ached for her. 

“How long has your mother been 
gone?” 

“IT don’t know. It’s a long time— 
before school stopped last summer.” 

It was now September. For two hot, 
humid weeks Mary had sat in my class- 
room, just one of the 45 wiggling 
children crowded into that stifling 
room, 

Mary had seemed uninteresting, 
disinterested. I had learned her name, 
but not much more. 

But suddenly this morning Mary 
was no longer just another of the 45 
to me—she was a very little, frightened 
child much in need of love and under- 
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standing. There on my lap she felt an 
assurance of safety as she poured out 
her tale to me. 

The mother had been “bad sick” for 
a long time. “But she always got me 
and brother to school on time, but 
now Tony won’t get up on time and 
he won't hurry for me.” 

There was an older sister, about 16, 
Mary thought, who got up early every 
morning and worked all day in a fac- 
tory. Their father left early in the 
morning for work. “He cooks dinner 
every night.” 

“Where is brother?” I asked Mary. 

“He’s in first grade. I'll get him.” 

She soon returned, dragging her 
six-year-old brother after her. 

“Here he is. Tony, look at Miss 
Dunham. She won’t hurt you.” Tony’s 
hair was plastered tightly to his head 
with water; his face was still wet and 
soapy; and his sleeves, water-soaked 
half way up to his elbows. Mary stood 
with her arms around him. 

“See, I had to wash and dress Tony, 
and give him his breakfast before we 
came to school. He wouldn’t get up 
early, but you will tomorrow morning 
when I call you. Won’t you, Tony?” 

Mary with Tony beside her was a 
very different child from the little girl 
who had sat in class the past two 


= 
ETHEL I. DUNHAM 


H. C. Lea School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ee 


weeks. This neglected, motherless 
child was trying to make up to Tony 
what he missed by his mother’s ab- 
sence. 

“Take Tony back to his room,” I 
finally managed to whisper, but my 
heart felt too heavy to begin “just an- 
other day” with my 45 charges. 

If Mary carried such a heavy burden 








in her young life, what about the other 
44 children seated before me? How 
was I to find out if other boys and girls 
who appeared listless, restless, disor- 
derly, and disobedient carried burdens 
too heavy for even older shoulders to 
bear? 

Teaching that day took on a differ- 
ent aspect than it had ever done be- 
fore. At one time I had hoped to 
dedicate my life to work among the 
children of India, but the door had 
been closed to me for such service. I 
had been somewhat discontented to 
remain at home and teach year after 
year in a poor section of our city amid 
sordid surroundings, but suddenly I 
felt, “Here is my appointed field, in 
which I must be ‘found faithful.’ ”’ 

How I longed to understand the 
circumstances surrounding the lives of 
those 45 children entrusted to my care. 
True, it was my job to teach the Three 
Rs, but that was not the extent of my 
duties. 

Mass instruction gives little chance 
for individual child study. City tests 
to be marked and recorded, health rec- 
ords to be verified, psychological rec- 
ords to be compiled, book records to be 
straightened out—these and innumer- 
able claims on my time suddenly 
seemed less important. 

That night I tossed in my bed hour 
after hour. How incapable I felt of 
coping with my immense task. Forty- 
five lives this term, as many or more 
next term, and so on thru the years— 
how many lonely Marys would be my 
responsibility, and how little time I 
would have to meet their needs. 

Mary’s burden I discovered by mere 
accident—but how near I had come to 
punishing her because she was carry- 
ing too heavy a burden. 

Would I ever be privileged to know 
all my children in such a way that I 
could really help those who needed 
me? Or would I go on year after year 
so busy with large classes that I would 
have to pass over the most vital issues 
in their lives? 

‘What a thrilling experience it 
would be if classes were small enough 
that we could have time to listen to 
boys’ and girls’ tales of joys and sor- 
rows—which they so often long to 
share and which are often the clue to 
their academic success or failure! 

How this issue is met will determine 
the happiness and effectiveness of the 
Marys of today and tomorrow. 
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OUR ASSIGNMENT 


. . . calls for unstinted giving of ourselves, says the 
president of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


UR assignment, as_ classroom 
teachers, is to develop in the 
more than 30 million children and 
youth in our schools and colleges 
the skills, the knowledge, and the 
understanding they need to live a full, 
happy life. Such a citizenry is neces- 
sary if our democratic processes are 
to succeed and if our economic system 
is to be equal to the problems ahead. 
We cannot meet this responsibility 
properly without giving of ourselves 
to the task, without sharing unstint- 
ingly of our time and of our resources. 
It is clear that 
to succeed, to receive the attention and 
the support they need, our profes- 
sional organizations 


if our schools are 


must be de- 
veloped into increasingly strong and 
active social as well 
forces. What are some of 
that lie ahead of us? 

First, we must strive constantly to 
elevate the status of teaching as a 
profession. We have made much 
progress along this line, but, in view 
of the tremendous complexity of the 
teaching task, much remains to be 
done before we have teachers in all 
teaching posts who are truly qualified 
for the work to be done. 


as educational 
the tasks 


Second, we must be instrumental in 
pushing forward the widening fron- 
tiers of knowledge about learning. 

Third, we must be active in helping 
iG bridge the gap between what is 
known about child growth and de- 
velopment and actual practices of the 
classroom. 

Fourth, we need to develop in every 
teacher, and particularly in the young 
teachers, a clear conception of the 
greatness of the responsibility that is 
ours. the teacher who takes a small 
view of his profession does a disserv- 
ice to himself, to the children he thus 
handicaps, and to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Fifth, we must be practical as well 
as visionary. Good schools cost money. 
Decent buildings, adequate equip- 
ment, professional salaries for profes- 
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sional teachers all cost. Fortunately 
we can document the fact that nations 
which put the most into education are 
the best off financially and in stand- 
ards of living. We will fail the trust 
imposed in us if we do not persistently 
inform the people about these needs. 

Sixth, we must sound the alarm 
with increasing vigor about the forth- 
coming crisis in education due to the 
greatly increased birthrates of recent 
years coupled with a continuing short- 
age of qualified teachers, especially at 
the elementary-school level. By 1955 
it is estimated that there will be seven 
million more children in our schools 
than at present, 

This year we needed 150,000 newly 
prepared elementary teachers, but our 
teacher-education institutions turned 
out only about 11,000 because not 
enough young people were attracted 
to teaching as a profession. We need 
to build 10 billion dollars worth of 
new buildings in the next few years to 
keep pace with enrolment trends. 





We have been expending about 
three billion dollars on our public ele. 
mentary and secondary schools. Every 
reputable study in recent years indi- 
cates that we should be spending at 
least eight billion to do the kind of 
job that needs to be done for all the 
children of all the people. 

Parents and citizens, local boards of 
education, state legislatures, and the 
Congress of the US must all be alerted 
to the continuing threat to our coun- 
try if the education of our children jis 
neglected. 

Aside from the specific product it 
makes, a manufacturing concern 
knows that it must spend money at 
many other points. It knows from ex. 
perience that it is good business to do 
so. Industries that prosper spend a 
great deal on research. They put out 
many publications and house organs 
so as to keep both the public and the 
staff informed. They have field work- 
ers who spend their time learning what 
people think about their product. 
They have public-relations _ offices 
which put time, money, and energy 
into the task of making the public 
conscious of a product thru advertis- 
ing and in other ways. 

Is not the situation in which the 
teaching profession finds itself today 
analogous? Must we not employ all of 
the best methods known to promote 
the success of our work, which is so 
vital when our country occupies a key 
role in world leadership? 

At Cleveland last July the NEA 
Representative Assembly by enthusi- 
astic and virtually unanimous action 
raised the NEA dues from $3 to $5. 
Some people have expressed the opin- 
ion that the Association may _ lose 
members as a result. 

I predict that we shall not lose. | 
further predict that we shall not stand 
still. I believe that teachers who have 
learned at least in part the values to 
be derived from strong professional 
organizations will on every front thru- 
out the nation rally to the support ol 
the unified profession. They will con- 
sider the higher dues of local, state, 
and national associations for what 
they are—the best investment a teacher 
can possibly make. Thru this invest: 
ment teachers are indicating their 
faith in the teaching profession, faith 
in their own value, faith in organized 
effort, faith in a vision for the future. 
[See page 478.] 
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Achievements of Our United Profession 


Recent years have seen marked progress toward 
the development of a real teaching profession 
and the improvement of education thruout our 
nation. This has been accomplished by the ag- 
gressive action of the members of the profession 
working cooperatively thru their local, state, and 
national professional organizations. The following 
list of achievements, tho incomplete, is encourag- 
ing. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION—The establish- 
ment of Unesco and the inauguration of the 
World Organization of the ‘Teaching Profession 
(WOTP) are among the greatest achievements 
ever won by our united profession. 


OVERSEAS TEACHER-RELIEF FUND— 
More than $275,000 was collected from teachers 
and used to aid teachers in the war-devastated 
countries overseas. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL SERVICES— 
Publications of the NEA Educational Policies 
Commission and departments are being translated 
by the US government and used in various parts of 
the world. A new NEA publication, Education for 
International Understanding in American Schools, 
is designed to help teachers build better world 
understanding. The list of NEA-sponsored In- 
ternational Relations Clubs in highschools is 
growing steadily. 


SALARIES—Teachers salaries have been in- 
creased from an annual national average of $189 
in 1870 to an estimated $2550 in 1947-48. A 
minimum salary of $2400 or more for profession- 
ally prepared teachers has been established in sev- 
eral states and territories. 


HIGHER STANDARDS—The NEA Commis- 
sion on ‘Teacher Education is sponsoring a vigor- 
ous campaign to recruit teachers and raise the 
standards of the profession. 


PROFESSIONAL SECURITY —Three- 
fourths of the states now afford some type of 
protection for all or a large part of their teachers. 
The NEA Defense Commission and ‘Tenure 
Committee are constantly at work protecting and 
improving employment conditions for teachers. 


RETIREMENT PROVISIONS-—Statewide re- 
tirement or pension systems have been established 
in 48 states, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. 
These plans are being improved. 


SICK LEAVE—Seventeen states by state law 
recognize sick leave. Nearly all city systems pro- 
vide sick leave with some pay and at least one- 
third of them operate a cumulative sick-leave plan. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION—Ag- 
gressive efforts by the NEA and its affliated asso- 
ciations have substantially increased support in 
Congress for federal aid for public schools, with- 
out federal control. 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION in the solution 
of social, political, economic, and professional 
problems is growing in favor and in practice. 


FAITH IN EDUCATION—Public apprecia- 
tion of our schools as shown by the press, radio, 
and screen, and participation in American Edu- 
cation Week has reached an all-time high. 


CITIZENSHIP—The NEA and the US De- 
partment of Justice sponsor jointly an annual 
National Conference on Citizenship as a contri- 
bution to greater national strength and unity. 


TRAVEL SERVICE—The NEA operates low- 
cost tours for teachers which feature planned 
sight-seeing, orientation programs, and association 
with foreign teachers in social events. 


INTEGRATED COOPERATION — Profes- 
sional unity has been increased by the plan -of 
having the chairmen of local and state committees 
serve as members of corresponding advisory com- 
mittees of the NEA. 


UNIFIED DUES—Eight states and territories 
and hundreds of local associations have adopted 
unified dues, collected as a single fee by the local 
association. 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH—tThe steady in- 


crease in NEA membership, now more than 441,- 


ooo, gives added strength to the profession. 


The Victory Action Program consolidates the achievements of the past and is concrete 
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evidence of the increasing purpose of our profession to continue its forward march. 
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HAT can we do to preserve and 
Wie American democracy? 
How can we keep the dictatorship ol 
communism or from 
shores? Many people are asking. 

“Educate for democracy!” “Make 
democracy work!” These are two typi- 
cal suggestions. 


fascism our 


The President, the justices of the 
Supreme Court, the cabinet members, 
the governors of the states, and the 
mayors of the cities cannot by them- 
selves make democracy work. Only the 
people who participate in various 
ways by voting and by expressing their 
opinions thru influential groups, polli- 
tical parties, and associations can in- 
sure the success of democracy. But 
they must be competent in doing these 
things. Therefore, the preservation 
and improvement of democracy de- 
pend to a large degree on education. 

Democratic secks to de- 
velop in learners: [1] ability to analyze 


education 


A school for democracy—Lhe school itself is demo- 
cratically organized with students, teachers, and parents 
participating in the planning of the group life, the 
school program, and class activities. This democratic 
procedure is begun in the kindergarten and gradually 
elaborated as the learners grow up. 

The open mind—Distinctions are made between de- 
that 
round—and debatable areas of knowledge~such as eco- 
nomic theories. Learners are exposed to different points 
of view and interpretations in science, history, sociol- 


monstrable truth—such as the 


ogy, economics, and literature. 


Respect for differences of opinion—Learners are 
trained in best methods of collecting, analyzing, organ- 
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In Democracies 


fact 
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problems involved in group living in 
order to make intelligent judgments; 
|2] ability to appraise men and wom- 
en, in order to be intelligent in the se- 
lection of honest and capable repre- 
sentatives; [3] discipline and practice 
in taking democratic group action. 

The first results in intelligent pub- 
lic opinion; the second helps secure 
a high quality of statesmanship; the 
third produces patience with the oper- 
ation of group organization. 

In a democratic society the educa- 
tional system must help to fit young 
people and adults to discharge com- 
plex citizenship responsibilities. It 
the educational system fails to train 
people to think critically, to choose 
representatives cautiously, and_ to 
function in private and public groups 
democratically, it not only neglects 
to bulwark popular government but 
in reality weakens the republic. An 
opportunity for free inquiry, based on 






7 





freedom of information and with free 
discussion, is the parent of democracy, 
An authoritarian, dogmatic, doctri- 
naire system of learning is the parent 
of dictatorship. 

In a dictatorship the purpose of 
education is to make docile citizens 
who will be gold-star soldiers in a na- 
tionwide system of regimentation. ‘The 
learner is taught to do something-well, 
to obey orders of superiors without 
question, and to believe what he is 
told by the man with unlimited power 
at the top of the system. 

In a democracy the purpose of edu- 
cation must be to develop the indi- 
viduality of persons, their initiative, 
selfcontrol, ability in selforganization, 
selfreliance, and a ‘sturdy resistance 
to arbitrary authority. 

It is much simpler to train people 
to come to heel at the call of superiors 
than it is to prepare them to partici 
pate in democratic problem-solving. 


In Dictatorships 


A school for dictatorship—‘The school is organized by 
the headmaster, who takes his orders from the educa- 
tional dictator in the government. ‘Teachers take orders 
from the master and the learners from the teacher. This 
habituates everyone to the “leader-prec ept’—power at 


the top, obedience at the bottom. 


the world is 


The dogmatic decree—The “truth” in all essential 
questions is predetermined by the dictatorship. The 
teachers drill the minds of the learners to accept the 
views of the high command. Nothing significant is de- 
batable. The mind that gets out of step with the mind 


of the dictator is punished. 





Planned hatred of those who doubt—The learners are 
regarded as receptacles into which approved knowl- 
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izing facts, reviewing conflicting opinions and interpre- 
tations, discussing alternative proposals; are encouraged 
to come to their own conclusions and respect others’ 
right to come to different conclusions. 


Critical students of propaganda—The tricks of prop- 
aganda are studied and students given experience in 
comparing and analyzing conflicting propagandas. They 
are taught the rules of evidence and learn to apply 
them in controversial subjects. 


Premium on originality and tolerance—Originality, 
differences, initiative, fair play, and tolerance are culti- 
vated as desirable attributes of the democratic spirit. 
Learners are encouraged to respect rules, democratically 
imposed, and authority, democratically selected. Youth 
are taught good sportsmanship. 


Personal freedom exalted—Youth and adults study 
the history of the age-old struggle for civil and religious 
liberty. ‘The schools promote understanding of the 
meaning of our freedoms, of the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of individuals expressed and implied in 
the Bill of Rights. The educational system develops a 
determination to defend these liberties. 


Enlightenment thru radio and motion pictures—Mod- 
ern methods of communication are used to spread en- 
lightenment, increase the reach of great teachers, and 
make problems and alternative solutions more under- 
standable. Educators guard against use of these instru- 
ments as centralized means of spreading propaganda. 


Variety of reading encouraged—More attention is 
paid to books. Classroom libraries and collateral reading 
are encouraged, to expose learners to the thinking of 
many writers with different outlooks. Less reliance is 
put on single books and more time given to the reading 
of supplementary books, pamphlets, and magazines. 


Teachers free to teach the truth—Public-school teach- 
ers are not required to belong to a particular party or 
church or race. They are expected to be good teachers 
in the sense that they help the learners at all points to 
understand the subject. Teachers refrain from interfer- 
ing with the right of the learners to explore significant 
and honest data and to evaluate different points of 
view. 


edge is to be poured by the dictatorship via the trans- 
mission line—the teacher. Pupils are taught to adopt 
the dictator's conclusions unquestioningly, and to hate 
and persecute anyone who does question them. 


Blind followers of propaganda—The school is merely 
an arm of the central ministry of propaganda. The stu- 
dents are expected to become expert proselyters and 
carriers of the propaganda into the home and com- 
munity. : 


Glorification of docility and intolerance—Uniformity, 
obedience, intolerance are engendered. Differences in 
thinking and acting are penalized. Youth are taught to 
win approved objectives by any means, give opponents 
no quarter, and violaté the rules in the interest of vic- 
tory. “The end justifies the means.” 


Personal freedom denounced—The rights of free 
speech, press and assembly, petition, fair trial, religious 
freedom, and suffrage are bitterly denounced. Oppor- 
tunities to study the history of tyranny and the princi- 
ples of individual liberty are denied. Civil liberty is 
interpreted to the people as a subversive, traitorous 
thing. 


To secure uniformity of opinion—The motion pic- 
tures and radio are major devices for molding all minds 
to the same pattern of thought and opinion. The most 
effective devices of propaganda are employed thru these 
media, which are centrally controlled and carefully 
censored. 


Unapproved books banned—Only the books approved 
by the dictatorships are offered to the learners. Books 
which encourage freedom of thought or express phi- 
losophies contrary to that of the dictatorship are con- 
demned and burned. People who are caught with them 
are imprisoned, 


Teachers required to propagandize—Teachers are re- 
quired to impose the conclusions prescribed by the cen- 
tral ministry of education, an arm of the party in power. 
Teachers whose opinions are in conflict with the ap- 
proved conclusions are not only dismissed, but are likely 
to be imprisoned or exiled. Some of the world’s greatest 
teachers and thinkers now live in democracies as refu- 
gees from dictatorships. 


In general, education for democracy 
tries to develop individuals capable of 
thinking for themselves and cooperat- 
ing in groups democratically. Dictator- 
ships regiment individuals to follow 
unquestioningly a selfappointed lead- 
er and his appointees. 

Unfortunately some of the purposes 
ot democratic education shown above 
are not effectively achieved in all com- 
munities in our democracy. ‘There are 
individuals and groups eager to make 
education authoritarian, dogmatic, 
and one-sided. According to our demo- 
cratic principles these people and 
groups have a right to their opinion, 
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Those who believe in democracy and 
in the kind of education needed to 
perpetuate it must try to improve our 
educational system by active participa- 
tion in the election of schoolboard 
members and in the determination of 
educational policies. In dictatorships 
all opposition to the kind of education 
designed to support the regime is 
prosecuted, No one dares propose the 
adoption of any of the purposes as in- 
dicated for the schools in our democ- 
racy. 

If education does its job in America 
there should be fewer and fewer peo- 
ple who are intolerant, dogmatic, and 


opposed to free inquiry and unham- 
pered investigation. Also, increasingly 
large proportions of our citizens will 
possess such critical minds that even 
in a crisis they cannot be fooled into 
believing any man capable of exercis- 
ing absolute power. They will have 
confidence in themselves to solve social 
problems thru the process of Giscus- 
sion and the expressed will of the ma- 
jority. They will be disposed to be pa- 
tient with democratic processes and 
if necessary to suffer many temporary 
difficulties rather than to give up then 
liberties and their individual respon 
sibility. 
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Bx CATION is a process which seeks the maximum development of every 


boy or girl according to his unique nature and needs. Among the basic needs of 
children are these: physical and mental health, selfrespect, social status, and 
understanding and appreciation of democratic privileges and responsibilities. 


The importance of an educational 
approach which seeks the fulfilment of 
these needs is being recognized by psy- 
chologists, parents, and teachers. Har- 
monious life design is rarely achieved 
unless there is a balanced expression 
and reasonable satisfaction for these 
needs. 

Parents too are rapidly becoming 
aware that children need affection, se- 
curity, and sympathetic guidance un- 
der stable, reassuring conditions quite 
as much as they need an adequate 
physical environment. Increasingly 
they are following the recommenda- 
tions for wholesome nurture set forth 
in books such as Aldrich’s Babies Are 
Human Beings (Macmillan, 1938) . 


The Early School Years 


Basic needs are no less important 
when the child starts to school than 
during the preschool period. Proper 
food and rest, good vision and hear- 
ing, and general vitality are real aids 
to learning. Mental health is necessary 
if the child is to make rapid progress 
in school. 

It is essential for the child to main- 
tain or develop selfconfidence and re- 
sourcefulness in thought and action. 
‘These traits are nourished thru the 
judicious use of recognition and 
praise, thru opportunities for every 
child to participate in and contribute 
to group activities. Under such condi- 
tions mastery of subjectmatter be- 
comes most efficient. 

On the other hand, experimental 
studies of subject failures provide clear 
evidence of the undesirable outcomes 
of an educative process which fails to 
give adequate consideration to human 
needs. This is indicated by such studies 
as Helen Robinson (Why Pupils Fail 
in Reading, University of Chicago 
Press, 1946); Edith Gann (Reading 
Difficulty and Personality Organiza- 
tion, King’s Crown Press, 1945); and 
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Virginia M. Axline (‘‘Nondirective 
Therapy for Poor Readers,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, April 1947). 


The Story of Bob 


Bob, a 10-year-old in the third 
grade, was referred to the Psycho-Ed- 
ucational Clinic of Northwestern Uni- 
versity by his mother, who stated that 
tho he seemed intelligent, he did not 
read well. In fact, he read nothing but 
the comics. 

When questioned concerning her 
own reading, Bob’s mother grew em- 
barrassed, pointed out that responsi- 
bilities in caring for her family pre- 
cluded much reading, but finally re- 
called the title of one book she had 
read recently after seeing a movie 
based on it. 

Later, Bob was asked what he 
wanted to be when he completed 
school. “I want to be just like my 
father and do the same kind of work,” 
he answered promptly. Bob was asked 
if his father read widely. He said not, 
but “he knows more about airplanes 
than anyone else.” Moreover, his 
father knew “everything about South 
America.” 

In order to alter the situation that 
produced Bob’s indifference to read- 
ing and poor attainment, it was neces- 
sary to create different attitudes, and 
to modify certain home conditions. 

Remedial work began with the read- 
ing of airplane stories followed by ex- 
ercises to improve vocabulary and en- 
courage reaction to details. Encourage- 
ment was given to Bob to read books 
which resemble 
spects. 


comics in some re- 

He read with pleasure Lois Fisher’s 
You and the United Nations, Caroline 
Emerson's Mickey Sees the USA, and 
illustrated books dealing with South 
America. Perhaps his greatest gains 
were due to his reading and discussing 





THE ROLE or Altitudes 1, 


with his father such books as the New 
World Neighbor series. 

Another source of improvement re- 
sulted from new experiences in school. 
Opportunities were provided for Bob 
to present to classmates his discover- 
ies about South America. 

After six months Bob’s mother tele. 
phoned that not only was he reading 
widely, but that the whole family was 
sharing books and finding pleasure in 
reading. 


Attitudes at Secondary Level 


The significance of attitude is not 
limited to any grade level. In a recent 
study of the characteristics of 100 very 
poor readers in the secondary school 
(“Reading Retardation in the Second- 
ary School,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, June 1947), lack of inter- 
est in or indifference to reading was 
demonstrated by most of them. Over 
40% showed an active dislike for read- 
ing. A similar percent displayed minor 
or serious emotional problems, and 
home conflicts. 

Lack of interest in, dislike for, or in- 
difference toward reading are conspic- 
uous characteristics of poor readers. 
Other defects complicate every case, 
but seriously retarded readers usually 
display one or more of these attitudes. 
Attention to attitude, therefore, is a 
significant need. 

Consideration of possible origin of 
these disturbances makes clear the im- 
portant role played by failure to suc 
ceed. For these pupils, reading had 
been a discouraging or profitless task. 
Home and school frequently neglected 
to offer recognition and praise which 
children need. Instead, incompetency 
and failure were emphasized. 

Study of effective readers, on the 
other hand, discloses the presence of 
generally good home conditions and 
favorable attitudes toward reading. A 
remedial program to be effective 
should be based on a thoro knowledge 
of each child, should be planned ac 
cording to particular individual needs, 
should assure success for each pupil. 

How is the effective teacher to 
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achieve a rather complete understand- 
ing of the nature and needs of every 
child in her class? 

Professional books and materials are 
helpful. Teachers may secure a good 
foundation by studying Gesell’s /n- 
fant and Child in the Culture of To- 
day (Harper and Brothers, 1943) and 
The Child from Five to Ten (Harper 
and Brothers, 1946). These remark- 
able books describe in clear, informal 
language the child’s development at 
12 levels from birth thru age five, and 
at subsequent intervals from five to 10. 

Since it is impossible to understand 
conduct and behavior at any age level 
without a consideration of anteced- 
ents, primary teachers need a compre- 
hensive picture of the growth of in- 
fants and young children. It is in the 
early years that many patterns of be- 
havior appear and are shaped. 


Studying Children 

There are many ways to secure use- 
ful information about boys and girls. 
\ppreciable aid is provided by inter- 
est inventories. (The 1948 revision by 
Witty and Coomer of the Witty-Kopel 
Interest Inventory may be obtained 
from the writer.) 

In informal interviews the teacher 
and the pupil discuss topics such as 
favorite leisure activities, hobbies, 
play preferences, attitudes, movie and 
reading habits, radio listening, voca- 
tional ambitions, familiarity with the 
community, and conditions in the 
home. After an interview the teacher 
evaluates the child’s responses in an 
effort to estimate the adequacy of his 
play life, background, group experi- 
ence, and strong interests. Additional 
information may be secured from in- 
terviews with parents or home visits. 

Another procedure that has been 
used widely in recent years is the anec- 
dotal method (American Council on 
Education, Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children, 1945) . The anecdotal 
record, in its simplest form, is merely 
a citation of significant facts that the 
teacher observes about a child. 
Occasionally the teacher may desire 
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INCHILDREN’S FAILURES AND SUCCESSES 


to employ a_ checklist and ask the 
pupils to indicate those activities in 
which they have participated and 
found greatest pleasure during the 
preceding week. Lists have been as- 
sembled which include -sports, games, 
sedentary activities (reading, listening 
to the radio, watching contests) , and 
creative pursuits. 

Employing the anecdotal method, 
an inventory, a checklist, or compa- 
rable technics constitutes only a single 
phase of the teacher’s responsibility 
for continuous study of the child. On 
the playground, during’ excursions, 
and in numerous other activities, the 
teacher will seek additional clues to 
children’s interests and needs. 


Using Knowledge about Children 


After worthwhile interests have been 
identified, provision should be made 
so that interests will be expressed and 
directed into appropriate channels. 
That schools typically offer little op- 
portunity for the expression of inter- 
ests may be seen by examining school 
practice in almost any subject area. In 
the field of written composition occa- 
sions for writing about significant ex- 
periences are rare. In one school a 
checklist was used and “important” 
activities from the standpoint of the 
EEE A PEI, EE IRE 


It is only by a nice balance among 
habits, skills, knowledge, interests, and 
attitudes that the best development of 
children is achieved. 

—RUTH STRANG 


child were identified. Investigation 
showed that children had been given 
few opportunities to write about per- 
sonally significant experiences. In no 
class was there adequate opportunity 
for pupils to share their compositions 
with their classmates. 

Therefore, a program in language 
development was initiated. The shar- 
ing of experience became an_ ideal 
which permeated all endeavor thruout 
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this school. (See Mental Heaith in the 
Classroom, 13th Yearbook of the NEA 
Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, 1940, Part IL.) 

The results of this program were 
farreaching. It was found that both 
the mechanics and the content of writ- 
ing grew better as the children ex- 
changed points of view and suggested 
changes in compositions to bring 
about greater clarity and accuracy, 
This project demonstrated that the 
teacher who desires to improve skills 
will find the effectiveness of her work 
enhanced by the use of activities which 
are guided and sustained by group 
sanction. 

The teacher will employ the facts 
obtained by the use of interest inven- 
tories and other technics as guides in 
helping each child to find silent read- 
ing experience suitable to extend 
worthy individual interests. Group in- 
terests, purposes, and needs for read- 
ing experience, similarly 
will also be used as the basis for ini- 
tiating various types of group activi- 
ties or projects to which contributions 
may be made thru silent reading. 

Thru these approaches, a strong in- 
centive will be provided for the rapid 
acquisition of effective reading habits 
and for the establishment of perma- 
nent interest in reading as a volun- 
tary pursuit. 

In every other subject area too the 
efficiency of instruction will be height- 
ened by the development of am educa- 
tional program which recognizes the 
significance of each child’s attitudes 
and of his basic need for success, 
shared experience, and sympathetic 
guidance according to his unique na- 
ture. 

[The topic treated in this paper is discussed 
in greater detail in Reading in Modern Edu 


cation, a book by the writer to be published 
by D. C. Heath and Company in 1949.] 


disclosed, 
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This is the first of three articles de- 
voted to the question, “What Is Good 
Teaching?” The Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards felt the need of clarifying 
its thinking on what constitutes effec- 
tive teaching or desirable professional 
goals. A survey of research in teacher 
evaluation brought no satisfying re- 
sults. Therefore the Commission re- 
‘quested one of its members to formu- 
late a statement. 

The members of the Commission 
planned the general framework of 
this series of articles and have shared 
their development and writing. The 
Commission considers this series of 
articles as suggestive rather than con- 
clusive, but feels that this approach 
may be useful to teachers, communi- 
ties, and colleges as they seek to im- 
prove teaching and learning. 

THE EDITORS 


F YOU want to disrupt any staff 

mecting or any PTA, get people to 
discussing what makes a good teacher. 
They will disagree violently. 

Administrators tend to think that 
teachers who get their reports in on 
time, teachers whose pupils rate well 
on systemwide 
do not 


teachers who 
trouble” are “good.” 

Mothers and fathers are likely to be 
satisfied if their children get high 
question the teaching 
when the grades are poor. 


tests, 
“cause 


grades; they 

Children’s preferences, expressed in 
thousands of letters to the Quiz Kids 
radio program, lean toward teachers 
who are kindly, cooperative, patient, 
and interested in public problems. 

The confusion is natural, for we are 
using the word “good” to carry the 
meaning of a completely new set of 
ideas. 

We long ago gave up trying to pic- 
ture a child by calling him “good.” 
\ “good” boy may be one who obeys 
his parents, one who is a happily ad- 
justed physical organism, or one who 
is an insufferable little prig. 

Do we not have to be much more 
talk of a “good” 
teacher? Have the purposes of schools 
and teaching remained the same over 
even the brief span of our American 


specific than to 
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What Is Good Teaching? 


—OUR CHANGING UNDERSTANDING 


public schools? Is “good’’ teaching 
what we once thought it was? 


Hisroricatry, the purpose of our 
early schools was to teach certain 
knowledges and skills not easily ac- 
quired in everyday life. Only those 
who wanted such knowledge came to 
school. The teaching job was a rela- 
tively simple one, and so was the test 
of a good teacher. If the pupils learned 
their lessons well, the teaching was 
“good.” 

In the earlier years of this century 
enrolments doubled and redoubled. 
The rise of administrative machinery 
to “process” pupils was the outstand- 
ing development of the period. 

“Good” teaching could still be de- 
termined. The learning of “subject- 
matter’ was still the aim, but by this 
time it was supposed to be acquired 
uniformly in large groups. 

Efficiency was the keynote. It could 
be measured. Some erstwhile “good” 
teachers broke down under the pres- 
sure of efficiency, but many developed 
it to a high degree of perfection. What 
research there has been to discover a 
common yardstick for the “good” 
teacher has been done largely in terms 
of this efficiency concept. 

Consider what was involved in pre- 
paring for such teaching. A study of 
the classics, of languages, of higher 
mathematics was essential, and the lib- 
eral-arts programs were adequate. The 
two-year normal schools with their re- 
views of “the common branches” 
trained teachers adequate to the de- 
mands then made upon them. Even 
the despised “bag of tricks’’ was func- 
tional when efficiency in a few skills 
and knowledges was the measuring 
stick. 

Oversimplification is dangerous, but 
in this case does it not serve to high- 
light the inconsistencies of our lan- 
guage and of our thinking? 


Our ideas of what makes a satisfac- 
tory school have changed radically 
from those we held when we began 
talking about “good” teachers. In 








many instances we have failed to rec. 
oncile the two. We have begun to 
formulate broader purposes for schools 
—the developing of health, for instance 
—but we have not gone on to consider 
the implications for judging the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher. 

‘Today's effective teacher is no mere 
technician, juggling assorted blocks of 


. 
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time, workbooks, and children in pre- 
conceived patterns. ‘Today’s teacher is 
a professional worker. He is scholarly 
in his teaching field and understands 
how young people grow and develop. 
He is adept at understanding the basic 
and changing needs of our society. 
Equipped with those understandings, 
the modern professional teacher is 
ready to begin his real work. 

In the past we demanded of teachers 
only the first of those competencies, 
“knowledge of subjectmatter,” as we 
called it. We sometimes valued an un- 
derstanding of children. or an insight 
into society as a plus factor we were 
lucky to get. 

We know now, however, that the 
ability to plan educational experiences 
suitable for given children in a given 
community situation cannot be con- 
sidered a plus quality; the need for it 
is inherent in the teaching situation. 

Today’s teacher bears about the 
same relation to his predecessor as the 
modern physician does to the blood- 
letting barber. The need for healing 
the sick and for educating the young 
were ever as great as they are now, 
but our knowledge of the problems 
and our tools for working are infinite- 
ly greater. 


Two attitudes toward the learning 
experiences of children have recently 
been reversed. Where we once sought 
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methods of teaching effectively many 
children the same thing at the same 
time, we are now seeking ways of pro- 
viding a wide variety of learning expe- 
riences so that children may learn in 
terms of their ovrn needs, their own 
abilities. 

Where we once were concerned with 
the character development of children 
as individuals, we now are also greatly 
concerned with how they get along 
together, with their attitudes toward 
themselves and toward society. We 
realize that the child who is rejected 
by his school group is well on the way 
to becoming the adult who breaks the 
laws of society, and perhaps will add 
to society's burden of institutional in- 
mates. 

A popular psychologist recently was 
asked, ‘““When is the best time to train 
young people for desirable family 
life?” He answered, “At five or six, 
when their basic attitudes toward peo- 
ple are being developed.” 

An interest in how people act in 
groups is no passing educational fancy. 
It is simply a belated recognition of 
one of the bases upon which our demo- 
cratic society is built. 
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Boru of these changed school prac- 
tices call for greatly changed teaching 
methods and teacher preparation. 
They demand solid factual knowledge 
in two areas not hitherto thought of 
as essential—child development and 
mental hygiene. But, more important, 
they demand not the ability to follow 
orders but the ability to acquire facts, 
to draw valid conclusions from those 
facts, and to formulate suitable plans 
of action in the light of evidence. 

For example, the learning of the 
precise relationship of words in a 
foreign language, such as Latin or 
French, will be a part of the develop- 
mental process for some pupils., The 
teacher will be concerned that the stu- 
dents make good linguistic progress. 

He will be interested, hqwever, in 
more than that. If he sees antisocial at- 
titudes expressed in cheating, lying, 


withdrawal, or overaggressiveness, he 


will be concerned with the causes of 
this behavior and the guidance that 
can help the individual or the group 
attain more desirable behavior. 
Sometimes the search for causes may 
lead the teacher into the background 
of an individual; sometimes it may 





lead to the very roots of community 
attitudes. In any case, the teacher will 
know that his small classroom, his 
brief hour of the day, are not frag- 
ments isolated from life. The quality 
of living he produces there is ongoing 
and is a real part of adult social at- 
titudes. 


WE nave rejected the idea that teach- 
ing is simply the direction of learning. 
We deny that effective teaching is 
merely the acceptable performance of 
a host of clerical, disciplinary, instruc- 
tional, and evaluative duties. Does not 
our search for a workable description 
of desirable teaching lie in words such 
as these: Effective teaching lies in the 
area of relationships? 

Somewhere between the tangibles 
and intangibles of child: growth and 
development, somewhere in the shift- 
ing patterns of community life, some- 
where in the interaction between 
teacher and pupil lie the human re- 
lationships that we may rightly call ef- 
fective or “good” teaching. 


Try This on Yourself 

[1] Do I like to teach? Do I feel as 
tho I am doing something worth- 
while? Yes] Not] 
[2] Do I really like to be with my 
pupils? Yes] No] 
[3] Can I identify myself with pu- 
pils? Do I feel what it is like to be six 
or 16? Yes(] No] 
[4] Do I know how to study prob- 
lems of individual pupils? Do I feel 

a need for applying this skill? 
Yes) Not] 
[5] Can I recognize symptoms ol 
maladjustment in my pupils and in 
myself? Yes] No] 
{6} Do I differentiate class instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of ail pupils? 
Yes) Not] 
[7] Do I know and make use of all 
possible school and community re- 
sources in promoting pupil develop 
ment? Yes ((] No] 
[8] Do I share with pupils the re- 
sponsibilities of planning, executing, 
and evaluating? Yes [] No [ 
[9] Do I feel secure in my relation- 
ships with my administrative superi- 
ors? Yes] No) 
{10} Can I leave problems of school 
behind and develop interesting rela- 
tions with other adults? Yes []) No (*) 
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FIRST saw the Vineland School 

when we circled over it preparatory 
to landing on the runway which bor- 
ders the athletic field. The pilot, flying 
one of the school’s planes, carefully 
avoided a school cow on the runway 
and taxied up in front of a sign which 
read “Vineland School District Air- 
port.” 

Here was a school that was making 
educational history—and in an area 
so economically poverty-stricken that 
John Steinbeck had chosen it as the 
setting for his Grapes of Wrath. 

My pilot, Pete Bancroft, was the 
district superintendent of Vineland, 
one of the most unusual elementary- 
school districts in the United States. 
Only a few feet separate the aviation 
shops and the chicken houses, where 
pupils each day learn the skills which 
enable them to be better citizens. 

Vineland’s curriculum, its build- 
ings, and its personnel would cause 
traditional school administrators to 
gasp, for who ever heard of requiring 
typewriting of fifth-grade pupils, or of 
using railroad boxcars as classrooms, 
or of selecting teachers on the basis of 
their hobbies instead of on their aca- 
demic records? 

Yet this is taking place in Vineland, 
and the records show that pupils are 
getting the type of education which 
educational planners have long 
dreamed about. 


Built by the Students 


My first impression of Vineland was 
that | was on the campus of a small 
college. Buildings are set apart in a 
quadrangle pattern around a wellkept, 
spacious lawn. Despite the fact that 
most of these were built by teachers 
and pupils together, they look like 
the work of professional builders. 

The two railroad freight cars, with 
their pitched roofs and their cur- 
tained could dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the build- 
ings. In all 1 counted 11 classrooms, an 
auditorium, a custodian’s cottage, a 
home-management house, several 
barns and farm _ buildings, and an 
aviation shack. 


windows, not be 


. 
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No More Grapes of Wrath 


. .- @ description of the Vineland School in California, 


which will capture the imagination of teaches and admin- 


istrators in rural areas and in large city systems. 


Behind the swimming pool six boys 
were laying bricks for a new dressing 
room without any adult help. Inci- 
dentally, the pool itself was built only 
a year ago, also by the pupils. 

Nobody plays hooky from this 
school of 750 pupils. ‘This was not al- 
ways the ease. A few years ago, before 
the present program was started, this 
area was noted for juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In the past three years not a single 
instance of even minor trouble has 
been reported. After all, the young 
people of the community built the 
swimming pool, landscaped the 
grounds, put up fences to pasture the 
herd of registered Guernsey cattle and 
Poland China hogs, laid out the athlet- 
ic grounds, and built the airfield— 
youngsters don’t deliberately destroy 
the things they work hard to create. 


The School Farm 


Superintendent Bancroft is proud of 
the farm. In a community completely 
rural in nature it has done more to 
meet the needs of the pupils than any 
other phase of the curriculum. Cattle, 
hogs, sheep, chickens, and rabbits are 


raised under the most modern farm 
standards. 
In addition to tending several acres 


of pasture, the pupils raise enough 


A little boy in kindergarten gave me a 
Asked, “Who made you?” 
he replied, “God made me about so 
big, and I growed the rest of the way.” 
—Harriet Niel 


new idea. 


barley to cover the entire expense of 
printing the four-page weekly school 
paper. 

The money that comes in from the 
sale of chickens, rabbits, and other 
livestock goes into a fund to expand 


the program. Responsibility for caring 
for the fields and the livestock is on 
the shoulders of the pupils too, 

Rewards for working on the school 
farm are tangible ones—the  expe- 
riences inherent in the activity and the 
chance to be awarded a prize hen or 
a blue-ribbon heifer at graduation 
time. 


The Curriculum 

At the “Grapes of Wrath School” in- 
dividual needs are met by having 
small classes, for altho the district is 
poor, what money it does spend goes 
entirely into important things such as 
an adequate number of highly paid 
teachers. It seems unnecessary to add 
that this fact is probably primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of the pro- 
gram. 

The Three Rs are taught well 
enough that when pupils graduate to 
a county highschool they more than 
hold their own scholastically. But it 
is outside the Three Rs area where 
the most striking difference between 
this and the curriculum of the tradi- 
tional school can be seen. 

Dramatic and musical groups have.a 
prominent place in the curriculum 
and during the lunch hour may fre- 
quently be found out in the quad giv- 
ing a recital to the studentbody. No 
one would think of being anything 
but polite while such an activity is 
going on, for perhaps his group may 
be giving a recital to the studentbody 
the next week! 

Games are an integral part of the 
program of physical development. At 
any time of the day some group can 
be found using the various athletic fa- 
cilities. I saw children from all racial 
and national backgrounds organized 
into various groups playing baseball, 
handball, volleyball, basketball, and 
water polo. 

Vocational and homemaking skills 
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are not neglected. All boys take some 
form of manual activity which will 
enable them to be more proficient in 
tasks that most men, regardless of their 
occupations, have to do around the 
house. The girls proudly showed me a 
home -management house 
where the skills of sewing, knitting, 
mending, and decorations are taught. 
| was told by an enthusiastic sixth- 
erader that all the furniture and fur- 
nishings were made by the children 


special 


themselves. 


The Equipment 

Not long ago the district was able 
to get hold of 25 surplus typewriters. 
From morning till night these are kept 
busy. Youngsters from the fifth-grade 
up, some of them propped up on 
books, learn a skill which will be of 
help to them whatever their future 
occupations. Incidentally, these activi- 
ties have not forced out the academic 
subjects. The problem of time to do 
everything was solved simply by ex- 
tending the school day. No one, in- 
cluding teachers and pupils, com- 
plained. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of 
this most unique school is the aero- 
nautics program, evidences of which a 
visitor sees all about him. In addition 
to a huge C-54 cargo plane, a Link 
l'rainer, and an Army ATE, engines 
and aviation equipment worth more 


‘* 
* 


than a half million dollars are stored 
in the aviation shack. 


Some neigh- 
boring school officials may have raised 
their eyebrows when all this equip- 
ment was moved in, but its value has 
been clearly proved. 

Altho the children do not actually 
fly, they learn about the intricate 
working of engines. They learn about 
carburetors, generators, cylinders, and 
compression—information which helps 
them with tractor and farm-machinery 
motors. 

In addition, they learn the technics 
of using tools, and, equally important, 
how to care for them. All this they 
learn on equipment which cost the 
government over a million dollars, 
but which the school district bought 
for less than $500. That is much less 
than the price of one good second- 
hand tractor, and you cannot teach a 
hundred boys about machinery with 
one tractor. School dollars were 
stretched a long way on this mechani- 
cal equipment. 


Teachers and Parents as Partners 


What about the 30 teachers in this 
program? You will find them informal- 
ly dressed, the men in sport shirts and 
slacks, the women in saddle shoes, 
skirts, and blouses. They will tell you 
there is a most unusual spirit in Vine- 


“KR cow had wandered onto the airfield.” 
























WILL HAYES 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


land. ‘They will tell you how much the 
children and parents appreciate what 
they do and that being a teacher in 
Vineland means being a companion 
and a friend to everyone in the com- 
munity, That is why they like it. 

‘They know they’re doing a job that 
is necessary. They know they're ap- 
preciated. And they’re all working at 
things they most like. 

And the parents? Vineland is a good 
example of a community ready to fol 
low energetic, farsighted school lead- 
ers. There is no concern about prepar- 
ing students for college, or complaints 
the “fads and frills” of the 
school, for everything that is taught is, 
to parents, important. 

Today, only seven or eight years 


about 


after a depression when education was 
at a desperate low in Vineland, the 
school district is making educational 
history. It is a shining example of 
what can be accomplished by enthusi- 
asm, cooperation, and complete 

understanding among 
teachers, and 


lax- 
payers, 
pupils. 








N SEPTEMBER 


1947, Laidlaw 
Brothers, textbook publishers of 
Chicago, announced prizes for the 
three best papers on “How I, a 
Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils To 
Enter the Teaching Profession.’’ Over 
a thousand papers were submitted. 
he majority of the teachers who 
submitted entries feel that the exam- 
ple set by teachers is in itself the most 
single important factor 
young people to teaching. 
Most of them felt that they them- 
selves chose teaching as a profession 
the influence of 
their own former teachers. Most felt, 
that their 
teachers began in 


in guiding 


because ol one of 
determination to be 
the elementary 
grades, frequently as early as the first, 
second, or third grade. Dress and ap- 
pearance were regarded as strong fac- 
tors in teacher-recruitment. 

Only a few of the practical and 
worthwhile suggestions submitted can 
be included here. But if other teach- 
ers are recruiting with the zeal of 
those who entered the contest, we 
shall have more and better teachers 
for the coming generations. 


too, 


Guidance thru Example 


Warm, human qualities—If I greet 
Monday morning as eagerly as I wel- 
come Friday afternoon, if I teach sub- 
jects and verbs as enthusiastically as 
I plan a picnic, if there is a constant, 
radiant joy in my daily teaching, I 
become a potent recruiter. 

If 1 can dignify my profession by 
thoro work consistently and = impar- 
tially required,-if I can with equal 
patience encourage the slow and goad 
the lazy, if I can speed the swift and 
euide the wilful, my job will gain the 
respect of all. 

If in my personal grooming I make 
myself as good to look at as are the 
women in other professions, if I keep 
posted on current issues, if I revel in 
the beauty of simple things—a single 
rosebud, whirling snow, red sunsets— 
if 1 cultivate many interests and zeal- 
ously pursue a worthwhile hobby, if 
I love to travel and to be with peo- 
ple, if I can laugh with my bays and 
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Teachers on Teacher Recruitment 


Some answers to the question, “How I, a Teacher, Can 





Inspire My Pupils To Enter the Teaching Profession” 


girls and never at them, I become 
in the eyes of those pupils a living 
humanbeing and not just another 
“schoolteacher” confirmed to a rut, I 
become the triend, the confidante of 
youth. 
—CFLESTE 
Carolina. 


PENNY, Raleigh, North 


Many are prevented from en- 
tering the profession by the 
often-heard remark, ‘A teach- 
er’s work is never done!” I can 
build up the profession by com- 
plaining less and praising my 
job. I must pull my share of 
the load, be proud that 1am a 
teacher, and tell people about it. 


—From the prize-winning state- 
ment by VIVIAN WEAVER, Red 
Level, Alabama. 


BEERS EREREEKEZESEEELERURATEEES 


Noble living and high thinking— 
Great teachers are men of strong char- 
acter. They have always lifted men 
up, encouraged them, sent them into 
life with determined wills. 

‘They came to the young with a 
recipe for noble living based on high 
thinking. Their thought molded their 
own lives and in turn shaped the des- 
tinies of others, sending them forth 
with a joyous consciousness of power 
to improve the world by their living. 

Meeting such teachers in their ex- 


perience and reading will inspire 
youth to emulation, 
—SISTER MARY ViIVIA, St. Patrick 


School, Waukon, Iowa. 

Teaching thrill—Regardless of my 
personal reactions to various situa- 
tions, I endeavor to have my young 
people get the idea that I am “getting 
a thrill” or a “kick” out of my teach- 
ing. I, too, become as Tom Sawyer 





when he led his young playmates to 
believe that it indeed, an un. 
usually great privilege to be allowed 
to whitewash his Aunt Polly’s fence, 
Children catch the spirit. 

—MRS. LEANDER HOGUE, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, 

Classroom surroundings—If I should 
go into a doctor's office or a lawyer's 


was, 


or minister’s study, I should expect 
to find hung on the walls pictures of 
inspiring figures who have stood out 
in their particular profession. 

In an ideal schoolroom there would 
hang in rooms and in corridors strik- 
ing portraits of men who have ren- 
dered invaluable service to the teach- 
ing profession—men who themselves 
not a millennium past have sat be 
fore classes of pupils and _ inspired 
them to loftier heights. 

Conspicuous would be a poster: 


WHY I’M PROUD TO BE A TEACHER 


[1] A teacher is a respected citizen. 
No other position is more honorable. 

[2] A teacher’s work is marked with 
regularity. A stranger to drudgery, he 
has an opportunity to enjoy the bet- 
ter things of life. 

[3] A teacher helps to determine 
the kind of society the future will 
have. 

[4] A teacher’s work is interesting. 
It is a pleasure to impart knowledge. 

[5] A teacher’s materials are plastic 
and always new. He knows no monot- 
ony. 

[6] A teacher has access to the 
world of literature. His associates are 
naturally drawn from the “upper 
level.” 

[7] A teacher is in a strategic posi- 
tion to bring about reforms, and his 
work lives on from generation to get- 
eration. 

[8] A teacher’s work deals with spir- 
itual forces and values. He_ builds 
character, molds personality, and 
trains minds. 

—WILLIAM E. 


West Virginia. 


TRENT, Baileysville, 
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Guidance thru Apprenticeship 
Training 

A large number of papers reflected 
interest in Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica. [See page 431.] Many teachers see 
in this organization an opportunity 
for apprenticeship training. 

Pupil experience in teaching—At 
first a student interested in becoming 
a teacher is just a member of the class 
and observes the methods and technics 
of the teacher. Later on, when the 
class is organized into squads and 
leader corps, she is placed in charge 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
She plans and directs games, drills, 
dances, and exercises; organizes social 
dancing during the noon period; as- 
sists with after-school sports; and or- 
ganizes cheer leaders, who are pres- 
ent at all the inter-school games dur- 
ing the winter. 

The work is planned for two days 
a week only, in order that the experi- 
ment will not interfere with the regu- 
lar program of studies. 

—MARION 5S. HAMILTON, 
Massachusetts. 


Newton, 


Guidance—Enjoyable meetings 
should be arranged for students inter- 
ested in teaching careers. ‘These in- 
formal meetings might be developed 
into a Future Teachers of America 
club. Programs might include: 


Individual reports and_ simple 
dramatizations showing the educa- 
uonal significance of noted educators 
and historic educational events. 

Visits to teacher-education institu- 
lions. 

Discussions based on printed mat- 
ter such as the NEA Personal Growth 
Leaflets, The Story of Holtviile 
(Southern Association Study), and 
parts of The Story of the Eight-Year 
Study by W, E, Aikin. 

Conferences with educators invited 
to address assemblies and vocational 
conferences and informal meetings 
with popular members of the faculty. 

Educational guidance started early 
so that entrance requirements and 
educational costs may be met at the 
proper time. Catalogs should be ob- 
tained from appropriate colleges and 
the pupil assisted in making a selec- 
lion consistent with his or her per- 
sonal circumstances. Visits and per- 
sonal contacts should be initiated as 
soon as a choice becomes reasonably 
clear. 

—ARTHUR BLAKE, Forest Hills, New 
York. 

Visiting teachers colleges—A teacher 
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may inspire pupils to enter the teach- 
ing profession thru having them visit 
teacher-education institutions. 

rips should be planned so that the 
pupils have certain questions in mind 
when they start out. Some of these 
questions, such as curriculum, activ- 
ities, costs, and scholarships, may be 
answered thru study of the college 
catalog. Other problems, such as col- 
lege facilities for study and recreation, 
type of teaching staff, and appearance 
of college, can best be answered thru 
actual visitation. 

It is advisable to have the assistance 
of the director of admissions, deans, 
or guidance directors of the college 
in planning the visit. 

—ROBERT COGGER, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. . 


Guidance thru Visitation 
Home visitation—Besides being 
careful to keep my standards high in 
the classroom, I strive to carry that 
idea home to the parents. Mothers and 
fathers often make inconsiderate re- 


marks about teachers which destroy 
the good work of the teacher in the 
classroom. I try to build up with par 
ents a harmony of effort and under- 
standing because it benefits both the 
teacher and the child. My contacts 
are built on the basis of mutual inter- 
est in the welfare of the child. 

Sometimes, when I tell a parent that 
his child would make a good teacher, 
and I do it only when [I sincerely 
believe so, there is a glow of pleasure 
in the eyes of the parent. In the same 
way, I feel a glow of pride when a 
mother tells me that her child wishes 
to become a teacher. I like to think 
that I have done a little in developir 
such an interest. 

—TILLIE Horowitz, Pitisburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

How teachers live—A good way to 
humanize myself and my job is to in- 
vite students in small class groups to 
my home so that they may know and 
spread “how the other half lives.” 
They might come for food, for help, 
to hear Maurice Evans’ recording of 


Ig 


Future-“Jeacher Zucen 
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Tennessee's Barbara Jo Walker, 
Miss America of 1947, with Future- 


Teacher Queen Barbara Bush. 


HE Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege Alumni Association of 
inaugu- 
rated a project last year to select a 
from the 


Chattanooga, ‘Tennessee, 
“Future- Teacher Queen” 
11 highschools in Hamilton County 
and Chattanooga, 


Eight schools sent representatives. 
The entrant in the “Future-Teacher 
Queen” contest from each school was 
a young lady who planned to teach. 
Contestants were judged, prior to 
introduction to the audience, by a 
group of impartial judges on the 
qualities of scholarship, personality, 
participation in school and commu- 
nity activities, and fitness for teach- 
ing. 

‘he queen selected, Barbara Bush 
of Red Bank Highschool, was 
crowned by a distinguished citizen of 
the community. A scholarship of 
$100 was awarded to her to be used 
at Middle Tennessee State College. 

Results: [1] Extensive publicity 
was given the activity. [2] Great in- 
terest was shown in each school to- 
ward the contestants in the ‘“Future- 
Teacher Queen” contest. [3] The 
public in general was interested in 
the program, as shown by the attend- 
ance. [4] Proceeds were used to im- 
plement several progressive projects. 
|5| It encouraged several girls to turn 
to icaching as a career. 

A repetition of the event during 


the school year of 1948-49 is con- 
templated, 
—J. POPE DYER, Central High- 


school, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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7 Community Project 


EARLY in 1944, members of the 
Community Service Committee of 
the La Grande |Oregon| Rotary 
Club were approached as to how 


they might encourage able high- 
school graduates to prepare for 


teaching. 

The committee decided to recom- 
mend to the club that members pro- 
vide $74 all-tuition freshman scholar- 
ships at Eastern Oregon College. 

The club of some 40 members en- 
tered into the task with enthusiasm. 
in 1945-46 the project snowballed 
as business houses, community clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, individ- 
uals, and student and alumni groups= 
became interested. Sixty-six scholar-® = 
ships were provided that year, 52 ins 
1947-48. . 

Scholarship awards are made ong 
the basis of these four criteria: schol- os 
arship ability, character and person-= 
ality, worthiness and need, ands 
le adership qualities. 

Applicants are recommended bya 
highschool principals from among ™ 
seniors in their schools. Winners are™ 
selected finally by a committee rep-s 
resenting members of the groups org 
organizations contributing the schol-® 
arships. This has stimulated theses 


PTTTTTTTTTITT TT EEL TLL 


. ' re 
laymen to think more seriouslys 
about teacher qualifications. = 


—ROBEN J. MAASKE, president, East- 
: _ : wt 
ern Oregon College of Education,» 


Ws wa 
La Grande. _ 
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Macbeth, or Lynn Fontanne in The 
White Cliffs of Dover. 

—ETHEL W. TURPIN, Ft. Morgan, 
Colorado. 


Guidance thru Literature 


Scrapbook on teaching—Ever since 
I began teaching, I have been collect- 
ing poems and other items concerning 
teachers and the- unselfish service they 
render. Since my scrapbook has been 
an inspiration to me, I share it with 


students who show teacher potential- 
ities. 
—MR. ULA JOHNSON, Lake Alfred, 


Florida. 

Literature—In English literature a 
senior meets one of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, the Student of Oxenford, 
who loved to learn and to teach. A 
senior studying English literature also 
meets Dr. Johnson and his gifted 
student, David Garrick; teacher-re- 


former-translator of the Bible, John 
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Wycliffe; and Alfred the Great with 
his preoccupation for promoting 
learning, establishing schools, and im- 
porting teachers from Europe into 
Algleland. Goldsmith’s homorous, 
yet tender, tribute to a teacher cannot 
escape the young reader of The De- 
serted Village, nor can Dickens’ in- 
dictment of that most awful of crimes 
against youth, being a bad teacher, 
like Squeers. 

In American literature a highschool 
student makes the acquaintance ol 
such teacher-writers as Lowell, 
Holmes, Lanier, Van Dyke, Phelps, 
and Leacock. In science class, Osler, 
the Curies, Milligan, Carver, and Ein- 
stein can be trusted, if properly intro- 
duced, to recruit for the teaching pro- 
fession, as can historian-teachers Wil- 
son, Fiske, and Nevins. 

—BESS CLARK, San Diego, California. 

Reading list—I recommend this list 
of books as good reading for future 
teachers: 

Goodbye, Mr. Chips by James Hilton 

Teacher in America by Jacques Bar- 
zun 

The Charm of Teaching Children by 

William Robb 
The Philosophy of Grammar by Otto 

Jespersen 
Home Life in History by Cloag and 

Walker 
Violet by Whitfield Cook 
The Marvelous Boy by Ernst Penzoldt 
On Being Creative by Irving Babbitt 
Creative Power by Hughes Mearns 
A Lamp on the Plains by Paul Horgan 


School at the Crossroads by Thurra 
Graymar 

The Age of the Fish by Odon. von 
Horvath 

Walk Like a Mortal by Dar Wicken- 
den 

My Name Is Aram by William’ Saro- 
yan 
—MRS. WONDA ORTON, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 


Guidance thru Other Studies 


Classroom technics—I use stories, 
maxims, examples, proverbs, poems 
to illustrate my contention that there 
is no more splendid profession than 
that of those who instruct. 

After some time spent on discuss- 
ing the merits of the profession and 
comparing it with other professions as 
to nobility, security, culture, social 
life, advantages, and disadvantages I 
use the classroom exercises to make 
our study as practical as possible. 

I employ debates, short plays, and 





' Be a Teacher’ 


true-false tests. 1 keep before the class 
the names of great teachers of human. 
ity and link them to the times in 
which they live to show the influence 
of the teacher. I select stories and 
other forms of literature to reveal just 
how important the teacher is. When 
great deeds are reported, I suggest, 
“I wonder where he went to school, 
What a great teacher that man must 
have had.” 

—MARY AGNES 
Kansas. 


BAUER, Kansas City, 


Pupil participation—Aside from my 
personal relations with my students, 
there are many other ways that I may 
make the process of learning more at- 
tractive, thereby perhaps helping to 
plant an unconscious desire to remain 
a part of classroom life permanently, 

Introducing varied and instructive 
materials into the daily lessons—corre- 
lating the worlds of art, music, inter- 
national relations, and __ literature, 
when possible, with the work at hand 
—is one way to develop interest. 

Seeing that each pupil participates 
and is made to feel that his contribu- 
tion is of value to the class is impor- 
tant. Encouraging especially talented 
young people to enrich the classroom 
with their particular offerings of art, 
writing, or music worked out in con- 
nection with the program of studies is 
likewise helpful. 

—MARGARET CARPENTER, 
Virginia. 


Norfolk, 


Activity programs—As a teacher, | 
can inspire my pupils to enter the 
profession by encouraging thoughts of 
teaching as a profession among them. 
I will induce attraction to the field by 
suggesting these language games: A 
prize for the best oral or written com- 
position on “Why I Would Like To 
’; debates and panel dis- 
cussions on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the teaching profession; 
spelling competition in which peda- 
gogical terms or other related words 
are used. 

There are realistic approaches thru 
social and civic classroom work such 
as graphs showing the decline of qual- 
ified teachers in the nation; compatt- 
sons of juvenile delinquency and in 
adequate education; investigative 
papers on the necessity of good edu- 
cation for world peace, mental health, 
and scientific progress. 

—MRS. GEORGE LONGMIRE, 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Grand 
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EACHERS who 

truly love to teach. 
find a special joy, a 
deep satisfaction, in 
passing on to others 
their gilts and feeling 
for their profession. 

What teacher looking into a radiant 
young face has not experienced the 
thrill of thinking, ‘““This child would 
make a splendid teacher’’? 

But then—how many teachers fol- 
low that flash of insight with the 
probing questions: “What am I do- 
ing to encourage him to become a 
teacher?” “How can I help him to do 
a better job than I have done?” “How 
can I help him to build up a deep 
sense of professional responsibility?” 

The organization, Future Teachers 
of America, provides the teacher with 
a means by which the great heritage 
of teaching may be passed on to our 
finest youth. The national FTA move- 
ment is growing out of the conscious- 
ness that teachers guide the destiny of 
men and nations. 

There are 





in our highschools and 
colleges a million or more young peo- 
ple who are or should be considering 
teaching as a career. This is the field 
in which the FTA operates. 

The young people who are already 
members of the organization are dem- 
onstrating that they are potential 
teachers who are firm in their faith 
and idealism, practical and strong in 
their purpose. They are the 
great teachers of America. 

The FTA movement grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial. Envisioned 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, it was approved 
and established by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1937. 

FTA is unique 


future 


offering college 
students opportunities for active par- 
ticipation in local, state, and national 
education associations. Thru FTA the 
student member establishes a_profes- 
sional citizenship he will wish to con- 
tinue so long as he is a teacher. 

The purposes of FTA are so clearly 
defined that both public-school teach- 
ers and members of college and uni- 
versity staffs are effectively utilizing 
the movement as a method of interest- 
ing students in the teac hing profession; 


[1] To develop among young people 
preparing to be teachers an organiza- 
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F'uture Teachers 


of America 


tion which shall be an integral part of 
state and national education associa- 
tions. 


[2] To acquaint teachers in train- 
ing with history, ethics, and program 
of the organized profession. 

[3] To give teachers in training 
practical experience in working  to- 
gether in a democratic way on the 
problems of the profession and the 
community. 


[4] To interest the best young men 
and women in education as a lifelong 
career. 

[5] To encourage careful selection 
of persons admitted to schools which 
prepare teachers, with emphasis on 
both character and scholarship. 

[6] To seek thru the dissemination 
of information and thru higher stand- 
ards of preparation to bring teacher 
supply and demand into a reasonable 
balance. 


FTA projects and merit points are 
designed to give each member special 
training in leadership. A merit point 
is earned by an hour’s work on a proj- 
ect or service approved by the club or 
chapter. These activities generally fall 
into five categories—projects which 
help the school, which help the com- 
munity, which spread the FTA idea, 
which have international worth, which 
inform or instruct the members. 

Superintendents and placement bu- 
reaus report that membership in FTA 
and the number of merit points held 
are frequently the determining factors 
in choosing between candidates for a 
teaching position. 

The growth and progress of Future 
Teachers of America indicate a real 
need for an organization which seeks 


we 


Materials for use in organizing Future 
Teachers clubs in highschools and 
chapters in college may be had free on 
request from the FTA, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Wilda Freebern 
Faust who on July 
19, 1948 began her 
work as National 
Secretary, Future 
Teachers of Amer- 
ica. 





to select and to prepare young people 
thru practice for professional and civic 
leadership. 

In its first 10 years Future Teachers 
of America has grown from 14 college 
chapters with 278 members to 217 
chapters with 9154 members. By May 
1948, charters had been issued to 505 
FTA highschool clubs. In the colleges 
and universities 47 new chapters were 
chartered during 1947-48. 

Membership in FTA should be es- 
teemed an honor and an opportunity. 
Your NEA believes that no greater 
honor can come to a student than to 
be recognized as a member of Future 
Teachers of America. The pin shown 
on this page should be worn with 
pride by every prospective teacher. 

FTA will offer continual opportu- 
nities for growth and leadership. Thir- 
teen chapter presidents representing 
1] states attended the 1948 NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership, held 
at American University, Washington, 
D. C., during August. They made an 
inspiring contribution. Each state 
should begin now to establish criteria 
for selection and plans for financing 
so that the best of its youth may have 
opportunity to enrol in the 1949 In- 
stitute. 

A tribute to organizers and sponsors 
has been well-earned. Teacher-leaders 
who organize, sponsor, and encourage 
the growth of FTA are carrying well 
the high obligation and opportunity 
for professional leadership. They are 
achieving the ideal so aptly implied 
by Horace Mann—“Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for 
humanity.” 

—WILDA FREEBERN FAUST, 
secretary, FTA. 


national 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Education 





Prepared by KENDRIC N. MARSHALL, 

director, Division of International Ed- 

ucational Relations, US Office of Edu- 
cation 


The University of the Philippines, 
one of the most badly war-damaged 
educational institutions in the world, 
is being aided by students of New 
York University, who will donate to 
it the proceeds of special dances and 
carnivals. Altho the Manila institution 
had a prewar enrolment of 8000, it is 
now able to accommodate only about 
2000. Of its equipment and books, ap- 
proximately 95% was destroyed or 
badly damaged. 

Before the Soviet Union schools 
closed in June, Communist Party 
newspapers warned the 29,000,000 
boys and girls in primary and second- 
ary schools that it was a patriotic duty 
to improve their standing in the final 
examinations. Members of the Com- 
munist Youth League were exhorted 
to set high scholastic examples for 
the rest of the Russian young people. 

Columbia University has announced 
a grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation to be used for develop- 
ment of an Institute of European 
Studies, which will be “the nation’s 
only graduate center offering an inte- 
grated program of study on Western 
Europe.” The University has also es- 
tablished a Russian Institute and an 
East Asia Institute. 

American exchange teachers (120 in 
number) who spent the last school 
year in Great Britain were received by 
Queen Elizabeth before leaving for 
home in June. The British teachers 
who are participating in the inter- 
change for 1948-49 were recently en- 
tertained at tea at the White House 
during their period of orientation in 
Washington. 

The Foreign Service of the United 
States has drawn a larger number of 
its officers from the ranks of educators 
than from any other field. 

Adolf Hitler’s sleek, armored auto- 
mobile has recently been put to use for 
Greek educational rehabilitation. Pur- 
chased as a curiosity by an American, 
it was exhibited during the summer 
at Radio City in New York, and, the 
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admission fees were donated to Athens 
College, which had been largely de- 
stroyed by the Nazis. 

Thirteen students of the Friends 
Select School, Philadelphia, recently 
Subjected themselves to a week-long 
diet of 1200 calories a day to drama- 
tize the plight of millions of school- 
children in Europe and the Far East. 
They lost an average of four pounds 
and were weary and irritable. A 17- 
year-old spokesman for the volunteers 
said, “By sending food to the children 
of the world, best insure 
peace.” 


we can 


The “peers’ school” in Tokyo, which 
has cared for the children of Japanese 
aristocracy for 100 years, is now under- 
going difficult times as a result of be- 
ing deprived of its subsidy from the 
Imperial Household. To keep their 
children in the school, many impover- 
ished families of noble blood are sell- 
ing their rare, brocaded kimonos to 
the wives of Allied officers. One Jap- 
anese mother remarked, “We are liv- 
ing on an onion economy, peeling off 
our wrappings with tears.” 

In Czechoslovakia the communist- 
controlled Ministry of Education has 
purged the universities of noncom- 
munist professors. Students who are 
not considered “politically reliable” 
have learned that they can never hope 
to receive appointments as teachers 
under this regime. 

Twenty-eight young European stu- 
dents made a 5500-mile bus trip of the 
United States, as guests of the Ameri- 
can Field Service. They were im- 
pressed by the size of this country, its 
hospitality, and its lack of distinctive 
local customs. One lad from the Neth- 
erlands remarked, “Americans eat 
more meat in one meal than the Dutch 
eat In a week.” 

Illustrative of the friendly relation- 
ships which many American schools 
are forming with schools in the war- 
devastated lands is the donation of a 
100-pound box of school supplies by 
the children of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, to the children of Ponecorvo, 
Italy. Subsequent gifts will include 
food, clothing, and medicines. 

Before Pearl Harbor very few col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States offered specialized instruction 
in the Far Eastern studies, but a re- 
cent survey indicates that no other 
area of study has been so deeply af- 


fected by the war. Far Eastern studies 
are presently flourishing in 13 primary 
centers at US colleges and universities, 
and in 43 secondary centers. 

Need for an advisory council of 
leading American civilians to formu- 
late a constructive long-range educa- 
tional and political policy for Ger- 
many is urged by Sumner Welles in 
commenting on the recent and under. 
standable decision to abandon plans 
for the establishment of a civilian ad- 
ministration in the US occupation 
zone in Germany. 

The new nation of Pakistan, since 
its separation from India, has only one 
medical college capable of training 
doctors to care for the health of its 
73,000,000 inhabitants. 

The modern-language classes at 
Cornell University are recording radio 
broadcasts from France, Spain, Italy, 
and other countries to use as live mate- 
rial in their studies. 

During a United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council discussion, the Philip- 
pine member contrasted the American 
educational policy in the Philippines 
with that of the British in Tangan- 
yika. He stated that the United States 
devoted 33°% of the total revenue of 
the Philippines to education, but that 
Britain is spending only 6°% of Tan- 
ganyika’s budget on education. 

The educational editor of the Lon- 
don Times, after an extensive visit to 
American schools and colleges, recent- 
ly paid tribute to many aspects of 
education in the United States. How- 
ever, he believed that British teachers 
have an advantage in their absolute 
security of tenure, and he added, 
“Also, our teachers are not subject to 
the political, social, and religious pres- 
sures which I am told are in some 
places brought to bear upon yours. 
Their social status, too, is probably 
somewhat higher.” 

Rioting students at the National 
University of Mexico recently stopped 
classes, forcibly seized the buildings, 
and held the rector a prisoner in his 
office. Their program called for more 
“cuts” and additional opportunities 
to pass examinations which they had 
failed. The rector, Dr. Zubiran, subse- 
quently resigned after expressing his 
regret that “the germs of evil in a 
single outburst have destroyed the dig- 
nity and the prestige of the institution 
to serve petty interests.” 
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PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


thru American 
Education Week 


ANY local associations use 

American Education Week as 
the springboard for their public-rela- 
tions activities during the year. 

The New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
Teachers Association arranged a 
radio panel discussion in which rep- 
resentatives of social and civic groups 
in the community participated. Fur- 
ther celebration activities included 
talks by lay and professional people to 
service clubs, demonstrations and ex- 
hibits, and letters to businessmen 
about school needs. 

The Port Huron, Michigan, Teach- 
ers Club published a 16-page AEW 
illustrated bulletin in conjunction 
with the local sponsoring agencies. 

The Detroit, Michigan, Teachers 
Association published a 16-page AEW 
bulletin in conjunction with the De- 
troit public schools. It suggested 15 ac- 
tivities for the week, available speak- 
ers, and other useful material. 

The Dayton, Ohio, Classroom 
Teachers Association secured the co- 
operation of 26 theaters in showing 
the movie trailer, saw that 100 posters 
were displayed in business places, sent 
information to 300 ministers. Radio 
stations contributed time for AEW 
skits and interviews. 

The Jackson, Mississippi, Education 
Association arranged for radio pro- 
grams on each of the daily topics, spe- 
cial assembly programs for parents, 
and the movie trailer, which was 
shown four times daily during AEW. 

The Hancock County, West Vir- 
ginia, Education Association made 
plans to show the movie trailer in 
county theaters and to hold special 
programs for the public in each 
school, 

The Hot Springs, Arkansas, Educa- 
tion Association sponsored citywide 
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Window display prepared by Pratt City, Kansas, highschool teachers 


activities, which featured daily radio 
programs on the daily topics. One 
evening was devoted to a Back-to- 
School program for parents. The high- 
school newspaper staff published a 
special edition of the school paper, 
which was dedicated to the parents. 

Nine teachers and lay citizens spoke 
to all the civic clubs on the problems 
of education and distributed copies 
of the the pamphlet, /t Pays. A movie 
trailer inviting the public to visit 
the schools was run in eight city the- 
aters two weeks preceding and during 
this week. 

One of the most unique features of 
the celebration in Hot Springs was the 
use of newspaper boxes presenting 
easy-to-read facts about the local sys- 
tem on the front pages.of the two daily 
newspapers each day. 

Three displays in windows of down- 
town merchants were the most novel 
features of a public-relations program 
of the Pratt City, Kansas, Teachers As- 
sociation. The first window display 
appeared in October of last year and 
was sponsored by staff members of the 


Our Abi filia ‘ated 





elementary schools. This display fea- 
tured the theme, “Our Children Are 
Our Riches.” 

The second window, prepared by 
the highschool teachers, appeared in 
January. This display was built 
around the theme, “Good Schools Are 
the Future of Democracy.” 

A third display, prepared by the 
junior college staff, was used in April. 

The observance of American Edu- 
cation Week was a further important 
feature of the public-relations pro- 
gram at Pratt. The NEA film, “The 
Schools Are Yours,” was shown at the 
local theaters. All churches were con- 
tacted for Sunday observance of the 
event. A reading demonstration by a 
first grade was given at a Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon. The NEA pam- 
phlet, The Schools Are Yours, was 
widely distributed. 

The Committee also distributed 
copies of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association pamphlet, For Jimmie 
and Me, at meetings of the Rotary 
and Lions Clubs and to all elemen- 
tary-school children to carry home. 

An unusual public-relations feature 
of the celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week by the Enid, Oklahoma, 
Education Association was the use of 
highschool students, who made 25 
talks on the daily topics before various 
groups in the community. 
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Teaching oiters 


greatest opportunity 


—agreed the 


School for 


Executives 


sponsored in August by the American 


Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education at 


EACHING offers to the youth of 
America greater opportunity to- 
day than does any other profession. 
This was the conclusion of college 
administrative officers from 42 states 
as they ended a week of intensive 
the biennial Schooi for Ex- 
ecutives sponsored by the. American 
Teacher 
Education (an NEA department) at 
Fstes Park, Colorado, August 16-23. 
The half-million additional _first- 
graders who will enter school in Sep- 
tember, requiring 20,000 more teach- 
ers for this grade alone, 


study at 


Association ol Colleges for 


were cited by 
Walter E. Hager, association president 
and head of Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., as an example of 
the manner in which hundreds of 
thousands of elementary-school teach- 
ing positions during the next decade 


will await young men and women 
who start their preparation in the 
years immediately ahead. 


“The number of teaching positions 
available during the 1950s will un- 
doubtedly provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity for careers the nation has ever 
known in any professional or semi- 
professional field,” Hager declared. 

“In addition to normal replace- 
ments,” Hager added, “we shall need 
an average of 43,000 new teachers dur- 
ing each of the next seven years for the 
enrolment increase which has been 
predicted for elementary and second- 
ary schools. Also, there are approxi- 
mately a half-million emergency and 
regular teachers who do not meet ac- 





Estes Park, Colorado 


cepted standards of preparation. Re- 
placements will be needed for thou- 
sands of these teachers.” 

Teachers today, Hager pointed out, 
are winning “higher salaries, greater 
understanding, and increased respect 
as the result of an irrepressible tide of 
public opinion.” 
opinion, 


This same public 
he added, is 
tion on the responsibilities of teachers 
to their pupils, to their communities, 
and to their country. Teaching is both 
a public responsibility and a personal 
opportunity.” 

Important steps essential for the ad- 
vancement of teacher education were 
analyzed at the closing general session 
by E. S. Evenden, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Paul V. Sangren, president, 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo; W. E. Peik, dean, 
College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; L. D. Haskew, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Texas; Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary, NEA Commission’ on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; and Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

On the committee which arranged 
the conference were H. D. Welte, pres- 
ident, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, chairman; W. D. 
Armentrout, vicepresident, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley; 
and W. E. Lessenger, dean, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


“focusing atten- 





The association’s executive commit- 
tee sent a telegram to President Tru- 
man, with a copy to the governor of 


each state, urging that local selective 
service boards be authorized “‘to defer 
on an individual basis, and upon 
recommendation of appropriate school 
authorities, teachers and prospective 
teachers who are serving or preparing 
to serve in fields in which there is a 
critical shortage of teachers and in 
which they will make an essential con- 
tribution.” 


Ten-Point Program 


The following 10-point program 
which the association will urge to help 
strengthen teaching as a_ profession, 
thereby making it more attractive as a 
career for young men and women, was 
stated by the executive committee: 

[1] A public-relations program 
which will help the public to see that 
“the teachers of this country are the 
real defenders of the democratic way 
of life.” 

[2] A vigorous program of selection 
of prospective teachers “with stand- 
ards set high so that any graduate of 
our institutions will be an able and 
wellprepared person.” Recruitment 
and selection is to be made a continu- 
ous process involving “all faculty 
members, students, and laymen, em- 
phasizing both scholarship and social 
competence, starting early in high- 
school.” It will involve ‘ ‘guidance out 
of, as well as into, teaching.” 

[3] An increase as soon as possible 
of the amount of preservice prepara- 
tion of teachers in the public schools 
to a minimum of five years. The two- 
year curriculums still accepted in some 
states are “no longer adequate and no 
longer professionally acceptable.” 

[4] Major changes in curriculums 
for teachers “demanded by the nature 
of current political, international, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational prob- 
lems.” 

[5] Adjustment of curriculums to 
the increasing number of junior col- 
leges so that. graduates may elect to 
prepare for teaching without a_ loss 
of time. 

[6] “Wider and wiser use of labora- 
tory facilities in the preparation of 
teachers.” As “the laboratory school is 
to the teachers college what a hospital 
is to the medical school, it should af- 


fect the work of all teachers and the 
curriculum content of all years. 


” 
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(7] Immediate steps to attract better- 
prepared staff members for teacher- 
caden institutions including: 
wider advisory participation of faculty 
members in selec ting additional mem- 
bers; higher salaries, especially maxi- 
mum salaries; lighter teaching loads; 
retirement provisions; aid for writing, 
research, and special committee work; 
and development of a system of intern- 
ships for young, prospective college 
teachers. 

[8] Revision of certification laws in 
many states to permit experimentation 
and changes in the curriculums of in- 
stitutions preparing teachers. 

(9] Higher salaries for public-school 
teachers. 

[10] Provision of courses in colleges 
and universities which prepare teach- 
ers that will provide the ability 
discover real-life problems in the com- 
munities where they teach and to de- 
velop curriculum material related to 
those problems which will aid in their 
solution and thereby improve the 
communities’ living standards.” 


Demand for Teachers 


As an example of the unprecedented 
demand for teachers in the elementary 
tfeld, R. W. Fairchild, president, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, said 
that placement officers have available 
only one elementary teacher for every 
100 that are needed in that state. “For 
inexperienced elementary teachers,” 
he added, “beginning salaries of $2500 
to $2700 are commonly offered in 
Illinois.” 

Students who wish to explore oppor- 
tunities in the teaching field may ex- 
pect to receive assistance from many 
agencies other than the schools and 
colleges, according to reports made at 
the conference. 

Dean F. E. Henzlik, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, told of a 
three-day conference which the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Chamber of Com- 
merce helps to finance annually on 
the university campus. To this con- 
ference superior highschool students in 
the state are invited for the purpose of 
obtaining a better understanding of 
the teaching profession. 

George H. Hilliard, director of stu- 
dent personnel services, Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, Kalama- 
200, pointed out improved conditions 
of employment in teaching as a result 
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WALTER E. HAGER 


President, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 


of “more reasonable attitudes by com- 
munities toward the professional and 
personal life of the teacher, and the 
lifting of the ban on married women 
teachers, which has existed for many 
years.” 


Committee Publications 

Prospective teachers will receive 
laboratory teaching experience during 
each of their four years of under- 
graduate preparation if a_ proposal 
made at the conference is adopted. 

The recommendation was made by 
the Association’s Committee on 
Studies and Standards, headed by 
John G., Flowers, president, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos. It was contained in a study 
carried on for three years, during 
which the committee secured data 
from more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the nation. 
The 340-page report submitted is en- 
titled School and Community Labora- 
tory Experiences in Teacher Educa- 
tion. [American Assn of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N. Y.; pa. $2.50, 
cl. $3.] 

The committee making this report 
also included Florence Stratemeyer, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Allen D. Patterson, State Teach- 


ers College, Lock Haven, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Margaret Lindsey, Indiana 
State Teachers College, ‘Terre Haute. 

Another report recently published 
by the association, General Education 
in Teachers Colleges, by Warren C. 
Lovinger, Ameri- 
Colleges for 
Teacher Education, was also presented 
at the conference. [pa. $1.50, cl. $2.] 

This is a study of programs of gen- 
eral education in four-year .curricu- 
lums for elementary-school teachers in 
127 former member institutions of the 
American of ‘Teachers 
Colleges. It reveals that the average 
amount of work required of prospec- 
tive elementary-school teachers for 
general education purposes is 48.2 
semester hours, which is slightly over 
three-eighths of the four-year college 
program and the exact amount recom- 
mended by the Harvard Committee 
and the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation, 


associate secretary, 
can Association of 


Association 


Eagerness for learning on the part 
of children in bombed and blasted 
Germany and the idealism of their 
teachers in the face of terrible odds is 
the great hope for the future of Ger- 
many, according to Elizabeth Winkel- 
mann, Berlin educator who attended 
the conference. She was one of seven 
foreign educational leaders at the 
meeting who recently arrived from 
Germany and Austria to study meth- 
ods of preparation of teachers in 
American colleges and universities 
under a program financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and sponsored 
by the AACTE. 

The visiting educators said they 
were impressed by the stirring faith 

of American people in democracy and 

education. “It is this faith in the 
democratic way of life that we wish 
to carry back with us. We hope to 
observe and to learn the technics of 
democracy in education, and especially 
for those who teach teachers,” 
one of the visiting Bavarians. 

Dean and Mrs. Chris A. De Young 
of Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal are coordinators of this proj- 

for the association. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations. 
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N A Thursday afternoon these 
conversations are taking place. 
In the School Superintendent’s Of- 

fice—A ssistant Superintendent: “Prin- 

cipal Jones doubts whether he can 
get the teachers in his building to go 
along with the new schedule.” 

Superintendent: “Too bad. We put 
a lot of thought into the reorganiza- 
tion. The principals did too.” 

Assistant Superintendent: “Why 
are teachers so resistant? Reasonable 
requests meet with apathy and grum- 
bling. They're so shortsighted they 
harm their own best interests.” 

In a Corridor—A Supervisor: “I 
wish we could get teachers to take 
more responsibility. Another teacher 
from Mr. Jones’ building sent back 
the projector without the cord.” 

Another Supervisor: “1 don’t blame 
teachers. The administration ought to 
provide a pick-up service.” 

First Supervisor: “Maybe so, but all 
the directions are written out. The 
trouble is they won’t read them.” 

In a Coffee Shop—/irst Teacher: 
“I’m exhausted. We had visitors from 
the office. Then there was a meeting 
about a joint English-history program. 
Imagine trying to correlate English 
with the history Mr. X teaches!” 

Second Teacher: “That’s what the 
new consultant brought to town. 
hese things come and go. You work 
out something for somebody to pub- 
lish a book about and then it’s over.” 

Third Teacher: “It’s too bad, for 
the children suffer. We do too. The 
pressure gets worse every year.” 


A Problem in Communications 


More than walls and status sepa- 
rates these members of the same staff. 
Each group has become lost in sepa- 
rate worlds of thought and feelings. 
Each member is trying to give his 
best. But intercommunication _ be- 
tween levels has largely disappeared. 

Directives moving downward are 
resented, seen as evidences of lack of 
understanding and interest on the 
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We Can Work Together 


A Group Approach to the Human-Relations Problems of Administration 





Second in a series on the 
promise of group dynamics 
in education 


oe 


part of those above, and ignored when 
possible. Problems moving upward 
are seen as complaints. Each level has 
become insulated against understand- 
ing the feelings, purposes, and prob- 
lems of every other. 

Improved human relations in any 
organization mean improved inter- 
and intra-group relation and _in- 
creased group efficiency. Solutions to 
most organizational problems involve 
groups more often than individuals. 

Fortunately the superintendent is 
concerned with resistance to reorgan- 
ization which Principal Jones encoun- 
ters. He that individual and 
group-relations problems have grown 
with the size and complexity of the 
school system. He realizes the need for 
skill in group problems. 

After exploration, the superintend- 
ent brings in a consultant in group 
process. He talks frankly with him 
about school problems as he sees 
them, mentioning apathy of teaching 
staff, inability of parts of the system 
to cooperate, jealousy of principals 
and supervisors, resistance to change. 

As the problem becomes crystal- 
lized, it becomes obvious that it deals 
with human relations and that its 
core lies in lack of group ability to 
think and work together. 

The consultant is pleased to see 
that the superintendent is objective 
and anxious to improve the situation. 
Together, the superintendent and 
consultant assess all aspects of the 
problem, changes needed, forces in 
school and community which can 
help bring changes about, and forces 
likely to stand in the way. They ex- 
amine what the superintendent thinks 
are the attitudes of all groups in the 
school toward each other and toward 
himself and his assistant superintend- 


sees 





ents. The superintendent evaluates 





the readiness of his central staff and 
principals to cooperate in such change, 


Making a Start 

They gradually develop basic points 
which they feel should underlie any 
change. They agree that first steps 
should be small enough to be man- 
ageable but, if successful, clearly visi- 
ble to all. They agree that change 
in. human-relations skills can’t be 
brought about by administrative or. 
der, but calls for the involvement of 
all concerned. They realize that any 
change must be clearly seen as in 
creasing rather than threatening the 
security of all groups, that any ulti- 
mate change must result from the 
thinking and decision-making of all 
groups concerned. 

They consider the place to begin 
and the first steps. Principal Jones 
building appears to be an excellent 
prospect; Jones is aware of the prob- 
lems and wants to solve them. 

The first step calls for a talk with 
Jones in which his interest and in- 
volvement are assessed, and his ideas 
as to the problems secured. They 
agree they should discuss with Jones 
the desirability of getting a clear pic- 
ture from everyone in the building as 
to what they think the problems are. 

Any proposed change not based on 
what people think the problems are 
will have rough sledding. Further- 
more, the essence of democratic 
change lies in the need for all con- 
cerned to share in diagnosis of the 
problem and decision as to the direc 
tion and kind of change, as well as 
in carrying out the change. Such a 
process tends to involve people in de- 
siring, rather than resisting, change. 

The next step, if Jones enters into 
the project, calls for meetings with 
the assistant superintendent and _ su- 
pervisors who have relationships with 
Jones’ building. 

The meeting with Principal Jones 
confirms his interest and desire for 
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help. Jones suggests a steering com- 
mittee of representative teachers and 
supervisors to conduct a fact-finding 
survey. He suggests the desirability of 
avolving the cher principals. 

Jones’ suggestions are accepted, and 
it is decided that further decisions 
will rest upon the survey results. The 
three then carefully plan meetings to 
be held with assistant superintend- 
ents, supervisors, and principals. 

In these meetings the superintend- 
ent opens up the problems of human 
relations and teamwork so that no 
one feels blame. He also touches upon 
the depth of the problems so that no 
one expects a magic cure. 

Care is taken to help all groups real- 
ive that problems don’t lie in Jones’ 
building alone. No one is relieved of 
responsibility to help with their solu- 
tion just because the start will be 
Jones’ building. The superintendent 
tries to involve all in the desire for 
improvement. 

The steering committee consists of 
Jones, two teachers, two supervisors, 
and the consultant. As the committee 
begins work, it becomes clear that 
knowledge of how people feel, and 
what problems they think are impor- 
tant, must be secured from all levels 
in the system. Facts must be secured 
in such a way that people say what 
they actually think. This 
anonymity of responses. 


implies 


An Opinion Survey 
The committee therefore: 


[1] Produces a simple interview 
form to be used by a person alone, 
by a person interviewing another, and 
by a group collecting ideas from mem- 
bers. The form suggests problems in 
individual and group relations, asks 
for descriptions of more specific prob- 
lems, encourages reactions to what 
part people on other levels play in the 
problems or their solutions. 

(2| Prepares a simple discussion 
guide, encourages teachers to work 
out answers with colleagues, and sug- 
gests ways to carry on informal dis- 
cussion meetings. 

[3] Calls a meeting of all teachers 
in the building. The teachers on the 
steering committee explain the proj- 
ect, reassure their associates that no 
one can be injured since names are 
unnecessary, and suggest that each 
teacher fill out the form in groups or 
alone and mail them to the committee 
chairman by a certain date. 

A similar meeting is held with the 
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supervisors, led by the two supervisors 
on the steering committee 

The consultant interviews the su- 
perintendent and assistant superin- 
tendents. Jones interviews himself and 
a few other principals. 

The survey of how people feel and 
what problems they think important 
is completed successfully. ‘There are 
questions about purposes of the sur- 
vey and what it will lead to. It stirs 
up more interest than Jones expected. 

The steering committee tabulates 
the results. Eight major problems ap- 
pear. They are mimeographed so that 
reactions of each group stand out. 


Most Crucial Problems 


[1] Decision-making and responsi- 
bility. [a] Teachers feel that princi- 
pal, superyisors, and superintendent 
make all major decisions. They feel 
teachers should help make decisions; 
they are closer to the students. 

[b] Supervisors feel that prinicipals 
and the superintendent's office make 
decisions and issue orders regardless 
of their effect on the curriculum and 
programs of teacher gr owth. Such de- 
cisions impede supervisor’s work. 

(c] Principals sense keenly the 
what’s-the-use attitude of many teach- 
ers, their tendency to ignore impor- 
tant suggestions and _ instructions. 
Principals. think supervisors have no 
loyalty to a particular building and, 
whether they mean to or not, under- 
mine the principal’s authority. Princi- 
pals feel that the superintendent often 


makes decisions without consulting 
them. Directives from the central of- 
ee 
DONALD NYLEN 
and 


LELAND P. BRADFORD 


Dr. Nylen is director. of counseling, 
Sealtle, Washington, public schools. 
Dr. Bradford is director of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development and director of the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Services. 
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fice often show unawareness of pecul- 
iar staff and community conditions. 
(d| The superintendent’ s office feels 
principals ignore or sabotage impor- 
tant directives affecting the schools. 
Individuals and groups won't 
work together. [a] Teachers feel the 
right kind of help seldom comes from 
administrators or supervisors. If a 
teacher reports a problem, he is made 


to feel he is to blame. Supervisors 
don’t understand classroom problems. 

(b] Supervisors feel it is difficult to 
get teachers to work with them. 
Teachers often pretend they have no 
problem. It doesn’t do much good for 
supervisors to take problems to the 
principal! because he won’t do much. 

[c] Principals feel that teachers 
compiain but don’t describe their 
problems. If a principal calls a teacher 
in to talk a problem over, the teachei 
blames students, parents, or some 
other teacher, It doesn’t pay for prin- 
cipals to stick their necks out in the 
superintendent’s meetings. The su 
perintendent’s office doesn’t under- 
stand the practical problems _princi- 
pals face in their buildings. 

[d] The superintendent's office feels 
it carries the brunt of problems in- 
volving school-community relations. 
‘Teachers are impractical—they work 
only with children. Principals think 
only in terms of their own schools. 

[3] Staff meetings and committee 
meetings. [a] Teacliers say principals 
spend staff meetings telling teachers 
what they have to do or what the 
new school policy is. Committee meet- 
ings are frequently useless because 
decisions are reversed by the princi- 
pal or because two or three people use 
committee time for private grudges. 
Yet, despite resentment, many feel 
that meetings should be improved 
rather than eliminated. 

[b] Supervisors feel that conducting 
teachers meetings is one of their hard 
est jobs. ‘Teachers resent coming, tho 
the meetings are to help them im 
prove classroom technics. 

{[c] Principals feel they ought to 
have more staff meetings but the ones 
they do have don’t get anywhere. 





[d] The superintendent _ realizes 
that mee tings, tho a necessary part ol 
his life, waste a lot of time. 


Principal Jones is shocked that his 
teachers feel the way about him that 
he does about the superintendent. 

Here is a clear picture, Jones sees, 
of four groups all seeing, as the reason 
for their difficulties, indifference and 
lack of cooperation of other groups. 
No group feels that the problem lies 
in lack of skill in analyzing blocks to 
communication and in working to- 
gether as individuals and groups. 

The survey results shock Jones’ 
complacency and give him many in- 
sights for action. The superintendent 
and the assistant superintendents re- 
ceive a jolt. They agree that the re- 
sults help explain previous problems 
and suggest better ways of working. 





















































and realize 
that people on other levels face the 


Teachers supervisors 


same problems they do. 


The steering committee members 


observed as many results as they 
could among all groups following 
publication of the survey results. 
Their pooled observation indicates 


considerable complacency shock on all 
levels and a clearing of 
understandings. All groups 
willingness to work together. 


mis- 
indicate 


many 


The committee is hopeful, altho the 
consultant reminds them that only 
the facts preliminary to change have 
admits that the 
the they 
a sequence of 


been secured. But he 
kind of facts and 
secured may 


Way are 


set desir- 


able changes in motion. 

Apathy and hopelessness are tem- 
porarily dispelled. This means, the 
that the entire school 
must be as thoroly involved in plan- 
ning and carrying out changes as in 
securing facts about how they felt. 


consultant says, 


Then What? 
The committee examines sugges- 
tions from the survey. Many show 


need of widening the number of peo- 
ple who make decisions and of 
proving the conduct of meetings. 

The committee plans a_ general 
meeting of teachers, supervisors, the 
principal, and members of the super- 
intendent’s staff to decide what to do 
next. It plans a brief but dramatic 
synthesis of major problems and sug- 
vested solutions in the survey. 

A listing of the number and kind 
of meetings held in the building is 
also to be presented. The committee 
plans to follow this with a demonstra- 
tion of a typical committee meeting, 
with the consultant acting as “clari- 
fier,” pointing what is going 
wrong in the meeting and how things 
might be improved. 


im- 


out 


The question arises as to ways of 
encouraging discussion by all at the 
meeting. The consultant suggests how 
a large meeting can be broken quickly 
into small discussion groups of six to 
10 persons without anyone’s leaving 
the room or doing much 
about. 

The meeting develops well. Data 
presented by the committee serve as 
a springboard to intensive discussion 
by the small groups quickly organ- 
ized in the meeting. The recommen- 
dations of each group are immediately 


moving 
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Group dynamics endeavors to study 
the why of what happens in groups. It 
is an area of research in the process by 
which groups work—discuss, reach de- 
cisions, plan action, and carry it into ef- 
fect. It is an area of research in the group 
aspects of social change. It is the appli- 
cation of research findings in producing 
greater group productivity, in developing 
the growth of groups, and in improving 
individuals in their sensitivity to what is 
happening in the group and in their abil- 
ity to assume more efficiently group 
leadership and membership 
bilities. 


responsi- 


In a democracy, groups need to grow 
in their efficiency and in their ability to 
improve the power of their own members 
and thus release more and more poten- 
tial resources within the group. There is 
need to analyze the responsibilities of 
leadership in helping groups to grow, to 
and to 
make better use of their own resources. 


achieve greater productivity, 


These are some of the possibilities for 
this new field of group dynamics. While 
its research findings are not yet volumi- 
nous, it points the way toward the de- 
velopment of practical skills of demo- 
cratic thought and action. 

—Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lip- 
pitt, program director, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics, University of Michi- 
gan. 


fa 
listed, as the small groups swing back 
into the larger meeting. 

All groups demand that a similar 
survey be periodically made in the 
building. Most recommend 
that something be done to improve 
all meetings. Out of these recommen- 
dations comes a proposal for a leader- 
ship-training institute. 

Jones starts the ball rolling by wish- 
ing to take this training, thereby indi- 
cating readiness to accept much re- 
sponsibility for what has happened in 
the past and a sincere desire to see 
things improve. Enrolment for this 
institute, conducted by the consultant 
for 10 two-hour periods, includes a 
number of teachers and supervisors. 

The institute is to help leaders 
learn how to become sensitive to 
group problems and understand the 
responsibilities of membership and 
leadership and aid the group in train- 
ing its own members. 


grou ps 


Not a Magic Panacea 


Obviously, the program of reform 
thus initiated will not solve all of the 


school’s human-relations and group 


problems. But here are some of the 
changes which could eventuate: 

[1] The institute arouses interest in 
group development and efficiency, and 
staff and 


improves committee meet- 
ings thruout the building. 
The newly-trained leaders have 


progressed beyond skill as group chair- 
men to the greater skill of helping 
group members train themselves to 
work more efhiciently in the group. 

Most groups learn to appoint onc 
member each meeting to serve as an 
observer, to watch the way the group 
works and, by reporting back these 
process observations to the group, 
help it improve its methods. So much 
interest is shown that a short train- 
ing program for observers is set up. 

2] So much improvement results 
in school morale that plans are laid 
for a second leadership-training in- 
stitute. Many teachers ask to join 
because they realize group leadership 
skills are applicable in the classroom. 

[3] It occurs to one teacher that 
leadership training should be given to 
student leaders. If successful, staff su- 
pervision and assistance to student 
groups might be reduced. Further- 
more, students would be trained for 
future college and community de- 
mands. After consideration, the idea 
is broached to the student council, 
which enthusiastically accepts it. Stu- 
dent groups rapidly evidence greater 
maturity and responsibility. 

[4] The superintendent and _ his 
staff are so impressed with the results 
that they work on improving central 
office meetings and meetings with 
other school groups. ‘They endeavor to 
build these meetings around a census 
of the problems of group members, 
with an avowed effort to improve eff- 
ciency of the central office service. 

The superintendent asks Principal 
Jones to act as observer in several of 
‘the first meetings. The superintend- 
ent’s encouragement of criticism of 
his leadership. helps break down the 
principals’ defensiveness. 

[5] Other principals become inter- 
ested in the changes and ask for help. 

[6] Some community groups hear of 
the development and become inter- 
ested. Some of the leading industries 
become interested in these personnel 
policies and practices. 

Many more changes are possible. 
The important thing is that the blocks 
to communication and cooperation 
among groups on various levels in the 
school system resulting from lack of 
skill in group efficiency have finally 
been recognized and efforts made to 
gain these needed skills. 
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SL NT LE panes 


Moe* than three years have passed 
since that fateful morning when 
atomic energy was born on a strip of 
desert near Carrizozo, New Mexico. 
Sensational events have transpired 
during this momentous period in 
world history. 

Two large Japanese cities have 
been destroyed by two crude atomic 
bombs; two major tests of the effec- 
tiveness of the A-bomb on ships have 
been made at Bikini; a true labora- 
field test to determine the eff- 
ciency of the “new’’ A-bomb has been 
carried out. 


tory 


The Atomic Energy Act providing 
public ownership and civilian control 
of atomic energy and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission created to carry out 
the Atomic Energy Act are now two 
years old. 

At the international level, two years 
of constant effort by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission of the Security 
Council to achieve some measure of 
international control of atomic en- 
has reached a stalemate. Inter- 
national anarchy in the area of atomic 
energy is closer to reality than at any 
time since Hiroshima. 


ergy 


Alternative waves of hope and fear 
have passed thru the minds of men 
during these years. 


Public Understanding Necessary 


Scientists who developed the 
A-bomb recognized early that a well- 
informed and active public opinion 
was essential to the peacetime de- 
velopment of atomic energy. David 
Lilienthal sounded the clarion call for 
public understanding of atomic en- 
ergy in his memorable address to the 
people of Crawfordsville, Indiana, in 
September 1947. 

One direct result of this stirring 
appeal was to crystallize in the minds 


ol the Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development of the 
National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals [an NEA depart- 
ment] a plan to enlist the secondary 
schools of the nation in the task of 
informing and activating public opin- 
ion on the hazards and the potential- 
ities for human welfare implicit in the 
development of atomic energy. 

sriefly the plan entailed the crea- 
tion of an advisory committee, the 
preparation of a student pamphlet 
on atomic energy, and adequate pub- 
licity to insure full consideration on 
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OPERATION 


Atomic 


Vision 





A school-community educational project 


on atomic energy .. 


. a project to which 


every school superintendent and every 


secondary-school principal and teacher 


should give leadership .. . a project in 


which delay may mean disaster! 


HUBERT M. EVANS, RYLAND M. CRARY, GLENN HASS 


Dr. Evans is associate professor of 
science, Department of Teaching of 
Natural Science, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Crary is assist- 


the part of secondary schools and 
others of their responsibility in this 
matter. The whole enterprise was 
named Operation Atomic Vision. 

A pamphlet for students, Opera- 
tion Atomic Vision, has been prepared 
for the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. One copy 
has been distributed to every senior 
highschool in the nation and to many 
other groups. 

The major purposes of OAV are 
focused on school-community educa- 
tion on atomic energy. They include 
stimulation and help to senior high- 
schools to raise their level of under- 
standing and concern about atomic 
energy and to take an active part in 
helping community groups to do like- 
wise. Methods and materials suggested 
by OAV are based on a confidence in 
the democratic process and in the 
scientific approach to problem solv- 
ing. 

Further details about OAV will be 
found in the April 1948 Bulletin of 
the NASSP. 

As David Lilienthal put it recently, 
there are two great illusions which 


ant professor of history, Department of 
Teaching of Social Science, Teachers 
College. Dr. Hass is with the Denver, 
Colorado, public schools. 


the American people must overcome 
before satisfactory progress in the 
process of education on atomic energy 
can be made. 

First, the illusion that atomic en- 
ergy is too hopelessly technical and 
complicated for the average man to 
understand, and second, that the 
whole subject of atomic energy is in 
its entirety a closely held military se- 
cret. These illusions add up to the be- 
lief that the average citizen cannot 
become acquainted with atomic en- 
ergy or with what is going on in its 
development. Their eradication poses 
a first problem for OAV. 

Another problem concerns the ap- 
proach to be used to motivate careful 
consideration of atomic-energy prob- 
lems. The “scare approach” has been 
used most often, particularly during 
the period immediately 
Hiroshima. 

Perhaps the widespread use of the 
scare approach has been responsible 
for the illusions mentioned above. 
Certainly it has its limitations par- 
ticularly among large sections of our 
population. Yet the A-bomb and the 
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possibility of a third and last World 
War cannot be shrugged off or pushed 
into the subconscious. 

The choice of the “optimistic ap- 
proach” by OAV was made after care- 
ful weighing of the values and the 
ends sought. A careful use of optimism 
based in part on current developments 
in atomic energy seems justified from 
an educational viewpoint for there is 
a very real basis for optimism even tho 
we cannot be too sure about details at 
the moment. 

Deep pessimism arising from the 
first use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes must not blind us to the 
enormous and realizable potentialities 
for human welfare in the development 
of atomic energy. 

\ third problem involves the use to 
be made of the information and un- 
derstandings gained from OAV. Here 
the answer must be in terms of group 
associations and group and _ personal 
action. 

A fourth consideration in the devel- 
opment of OAV, and a critical one, 
raises the problem of how the secon- 
dary school can discharge this new and 
obvious obligation to its community. 
There is no ready answer to this prob- 
lem altho suggestions are included in 
the pamphlet, 
Vision. 


Operation Atomic 


\ few schools have tried to do some- 
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thing about atomic energy and thei 
responsibility to their communities. 
Other schools must try even tho it may 
mean radical, tho temporary, reorgan- 
ization of the school program. 

The chief burden of the OAV ap- 
peal is that there are some matters that 
dare not be left out of education with- 
out serious consequence to a democra- 
cy face to face with the developing 
atomic age. 

We dare not leave out an attempt 
to help young people and their com- 
munities achieve understanding of the 
scientific and technical nature of 
atomic-energy developments. 

We dare not leave out full considera- 
tion of the Atomic Energy Act and its 
implementation thru the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

We dare not leave out a frank facing 
with young people of the terrible 
atemic hazards that might destroy the 
world. 

We dare not leave out continuous 
study of the international situation, 
particularly the international control 
of atomic energy. 

We dare not leave out exploration 
of the frontiers and the promises for 
human welfare opened up by the com- 
ing of atomic energy. 

And perhaps more than all else, we 
dare not leave out the fullest develop- 
ment possible in young people of the 


























































skills, insights, and values essential to 
democratic group work and action. 


-Newer Developments in Atomic 
Energy 


Some of the most important devel- 
opments during the past year with re- 
spect to atomic energy are negative 
and ominous. Some appear to be but 
straws in the wind, as does the closing 
down of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information for lack of public 
support despite its obvious need and 
usefulness. 

Others are more frightening in their 
implications. The breakdown of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the Se- 
curity Council forbodes anarchy and 
an intensified atomic arms race. 

Some are exceedingly hopeful as ex- 
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emplified by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s recent report on develop- 
ments with radioactive isotopes. 

Let us discuss the developments 
briefly. 

Most important of all from the 
standpoint of future security is the 
failure of Russia to cooperate in solv- 
ing the problems of international con- 
trol of atomic energy. Obviously, a pat- 
tern of international control must 
await a settlement of other issues in 
the diplomatic complex. 

In the Baruch proposals, the United 
States made one of the most altruistic 
offers in world history. The “have” 
nation in terms of atomic development 
volunteered to give up its atomic ad- 
Vantage to an international authority; 
a “have-not” nation, Russia, balked at 
terms, in effect because the United 
States only came 90° of the way. 
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The United States primarily wanted 
a means of control which would be ef- 
ficacious and technically feasible. The 
Soviet apparently saw little merit in 
the US proposals. 

True, the USSR would come into 
common possession of atomic knowl- 
edge, but it was confident that if given 
time it could obtain this knowledge by 
its own efforts. True, the proposals 
would outlaw the A-bomb but at the 
same time it would deny to the Soviet 
a weapon made to order for its use. 
Perhaps most undesirable from the 
Soviet viewpoint was the provision 
which would require exposure of 
Soviet economy to alien eyes. 

On the other hand, the US position 
is not completely altruistic for it is 
plain that the presence of the A-bomb 
in the world is in the long run a great- 
er threat to democratic America than 
to the Soviet, despite our present 
monopoly. 

Methods for launching the A-bomb 
are so undeveloped that its effective 
use depends on complete surprise, 
which can be realized only by an ag- 
gressor nation, ruthless in its planning 
and thinking. The United States is 
not likely to travel this road, at least 
in the near future. The Soviet is ob- 
viously banking on this fact. 

On the national scene, developments 
with respect to atomic energy during 
the past year point to approaching 
crisis. Congressional uncertainty over 
reappointment of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission is an indication of what 
is going on. 

The battle between the Department 
of Defense and the AEC over control 
of the A-bomb is reaching a climax. 
If the armed services win, how can the 
AEC prevent itself from becoming a 
subsidiary of the Department of De- 
fense and thus negate a cornerstone in 
the Atomic Energy Act—civilian con- 
trol? 

Newspaper-editorial and Congres- 
sional uneasiness over public owner- 
ship and control of atomic energy is 
another danger signal to those who be- 
lieve that this provision in the Act rep- 
resents its very essence from both a 
practical and ideological democratic 
viewpoint. 

No citizen can neglect the AEC’s 
preoccupation with the production of 
war weapons, which has certainly in- 
creased during the past year. Nor can 
we neglect the darkening cloud of 
secrecy which overhangs and conceals 
much of the activity of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and, to some extent, 
Congressional deliberations. Whether 
or not the secrecy provision in the 
Atomic Energy Act is being carried to 
dangerous limits is a moot question. 

Now, all these developments are not 
the result of acts of wilful men. No one 
can deny the mounting pressures on 
both Congress and the AEC, which 
stem from powerful groups at home 
and a worsening international situa- 
tion, 
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The only safety against insanity at 
home and abroad is a wellinformed 
and aroused citizenry. There is no 
future for an uninformed and apathe- 
tic people in an atomic age. 

This must be said and underlined 
despite the obvious difficulties which 
lie in the path of educating American 
citizens on atomic energy, and despite 
the pessimists who say that the people 
have already lost the battle for the 
control of the atomic energy. 

Notwithstanding its preoccupation 
with the production and testing of 
weapons, the AEC lists many advances 
in the peaceful development of atomic 
energy, in its Fourth Semiannual Re- 
port. Of greatest significance is the in- 
creased production and use of radio- 
active isotopes in therapy and in re- 
search. The quantity and range of 
available isotopes have significantly in- 
creased during the past year. 

Investigations into the mysteries of 
the fundamental processes, photosyn- 
metabolism, have gone 
further than ever before thought pos- 
sible. New insight into the chemistry 
of the hydrocarbons has been attained 
thru the use of tracer elements. Signifi- 
cant progress has been made in cancer 
research and therapy thru the use of 
a variety of radioactive isotopes. 

Altogether more than 1000 different 
isotope projects are being conducted 
today and they deal, in one way or 
another, with every important aspect 
of the physical welfare of mankind. 

Radioactive isotopes will speed the 
battle against disease, will help man to 
make more efficient use of nature’s ma- 
terials, to create new materials, to 2eTOW 
more food, and to produce better man- 


thesis and 


ufactured goods. 

On the atomic-power front, progress 
has been slow. Atomic power is defi- 
nitely in the books, altho the General 
Advisory Committee to the AEC pre- 
dicts a 20-year wait before it becomes 
a significant factor in our economy. 
The development of atomic power for 
peaceful purposes is in direct competi- 
tion with the production of A-bombs 
and up to this moment has had to take 
a secondary status in the plans of the 
AEC. 

One more “new” development must 
be noted before going on. We refer to 
an apparent increase during the past 
year in public lethargy and apathy 
toward the problem of atomic energy. 
Let us face realistically one absolute 
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fact now: There is no hope for the 
future in the A-bomb or anything con- 
nected with it despite its apparent use- 
fulness at the moment. 


Next Steps in the Development 

of OAV 

This coming year may well mark a 
turning point in the future of atomic 
energy and the fate of the world. All 
those concerned with the development 
of Operation Atomic Vision feel 
strongly that the schools, particularly 
the secondary schools, must make a 
major effort during 1948-49 to raise the 
level of understanding and action on 
atomic energy of significantly large 
groups of young people and adults in 
every community. 

A wellinformed and active public 
opinion will be required to prevent 
tragic misuse of atomic energy or an 
almost equally tragic failure to de- 
velop it for peaceful purposes. 

During the school year 1948-49, 
every highschool should obtain a sup- 
ply of copies of Operation Atomic 
Vision. Reprints of the article “What 
is Operation Atomic Vision?” in the 
April 1948 NASSP Bulletin, which 
contains suggestions for teachers and 
administrators, are also available 
[single copies free]. 

The NASSP and the associated ad- 
visory groups intend to continue pub- 
licizing OAV among the nation’s 
schools and their communities. In ad- 
dition, the NASSP will continue to 
urge its large membership to assume 
active leadership in developing OAV 
both in the school and in the commu- 
nity. 

But all this urging and publicizing 
will be of little use, and the materials 
prepared will discolor slowly on the 
shelf, unless teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and community leaders do 
something about it. Cooperative effort 
is undoubtedly the key approach—in 





ACT NOW! 

Order your copy of “Operation Atomic 
Vision” from Paul Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 60¢ per 
single copy. Quantity discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10%: 10-99 copies, 25%: 100 
or more copies, 3314%,. 


the classroom, in the school, in the 
community groups, forums, and insti- 
tutes, in professional institutes and 
workshops, and in the dev elopment of 
adequate communication among 
school and community groups. 

Both the student pamphlet and the 
reprint for teachers contain sugges- 
tions for developing such cooperative 
effort and suggestions for mobilizing 
latent resources which reside in every 
school and community. ; 

The resource unit and discussion 
leader’s guide, The Challenge of 
Atomic Energy, recently published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. [92 p. 90¢] can be used 
profitably by teachers and community 
leaders in connection with develop: 


ment of OAV. 
The School's Stake in OAV 


The basic assumption upon which 
OAV rests is that democratic survival 
is dependent upon an informed and 
active public opinion and upon en- 
lightened leadership. If this is a valid 
assumption, then the school’s stake is 
clear for its continued existence is de- 
pendent upon the survival of de- 
mocracy. 

In the atomic age, with its unpre- 
cedented challenge to the democratic 
way of life, the school must assume its 
share of responsibility in meeting this 
challenge. 

The NASSP feels that OAV is a start 
in this direction but only a start. It can 
and should lead to a continuous pro- 
gram of school-community cooperation 
not only on problems of atomic energy 
but other problems as well. Some hard 
decisions will have to be made, not 
only by the school but also by its com- 
munity, 

But the potential rewards and posi- 
tive gains implicit in the methodology 
of OAV are of the greatest importance 
to our democracy and to the world. It 
is this belief which gives the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals courage to urge schools and com- 
munities to embark wholeheartedly on 
this enterprise and to commit them- 
selves to the development of a continu- 
ous school-community cooperative, 
educational enterprise which will in- 
sure a wellinformed and active public 
opinion and enlightened leadership 
on all matters of local, national, and 
international concern. 
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Education for democratic liv- 
ing must train persons to the 
skills involved and sell them the 
idea of the desirability of using 
the process on the social prob- 
lems with which they are con- 
fronted. Skills come only from 
training and practice; hence the 
curriculum must offer opportu- 
nities for repeated practice of 
such a process. 


—SAMUEL PROCTOR MC CUTCHEN 
in the Journal of Educational 
Soc ology, May 1947. 


N THE fall of 1944 the new Mis- 

sourl constitution was before the 
people. The Address to the People by 
the Convention had been published, 
pamphlets and newspaper articles were 
being printed, speeches were made, 
and the vote was to be taken the fol- 
lowing February. 

‘The Missouri Council for the Social 
Studies placed in the hands of every 
superintendent in the state a unit of 
study on Missouri government and a 
pamphlet, Constitution - Making in 
\fissourt, prepared by W. Francis Eng- 
lish of the University of Missouri. 

Thru the Missouri State Teachers 
\ssociation copies of the booklet were 
made available in classroom quantities 
lor the students, and copies of the unit 
were made available to all teachers. 
Later, evaluation instruments to check 
school skills and civic skills relating to 
such study were distributed. 

The teachers of the state had an 
opportunity to include in the curricu- 
lum the analysis of a “problem signifi- 
cant to the learner.” The opportunity 
was used to its fullest extent, not only 
in civics and government classés, but 
also in American history classes and 
even in other fields. The teachers and 
students faced the problem of the citi- 
zens of the state: Should the new Mis- 
sourl constitution be adopted? 

The unit and the classroom mate- 
rials were not propagandistic. They 
were prepared to guide the students to 
a study of the constitution itself, the 
Convention’s address, the newspaper 
articles, and radio speeches. 

Opponents of the new constitution 
alleged that the overwhelming vote for 
the measure was largely due to the 
work of teachers who dealt with a 
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in the Secondary-School Social-Studies curriculum 


problem important to pupils and 
parents. 


From Classroom to Community 


In Des Moines, Iowa, a class in 
problems of American democracy was 
studying a problem: “Should Des 
Moines have a city-manager govern- 
ment?” One year a group of seniors 
answered, “Yes.” 

The young people found that such 
a measure might be proposed by peti- 
tion. Enlisting the cooperation of 
about 50 students from different high- 
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schools, they braved the 20-below-zero 
winter to go from house to house and 
to set up a petition center. 

In the spring they turned over their 
petition to an adult group, which fol- 
lowed up the program. Unfortunately, 
the required number of signatures was 
not obtained. 

Problem identification, analysis, 
study, and consideration of possible 
action are within the province of the 
classroom. Beyond that citizens will 
wish to go. They will want to carry on 
political action. This the school ap- 
proves, but in political action the 
school cannot participate. 


Real Business of Living 


These are illustrations of the study 
of social problems in the secondary 
school. A problem is not a topic for 
study; it involves doing something 
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Problems faced together help to bring about better understanding. 


which is important to the student and 
the community. 

Social problems involve controversy. 
Chey are not the cold arguments over 
the election of 1876; they involve the 
differences which affect us in 1948. 
Social problems are personal, they 
must touch students rather directly. 

Such problem-study is the real busi- 
ness of living, and its inclusion in the 
secondary-school curriculum will lead 
to the most effective civic education. 

For the classroom teacher the plan- 
ning of a problems-approach to the so- 
cial-studies curriculum involves two 
tasks. One is the planning of content; 
the other, replanning of method. 

For some years the content of ninth- 
grade civics and twelfth-grade prob- 
lems has been organized as a topical or 
problems-approach. Newer books have 
emphasized the problem aspect of 
studies of the students’ own commu- 
nities. While ninth-grade courses em- 
phasize observation and study of agen- 
cies and their problems, twelfth-grade 
courses give some attention to partici- 
pation in community activities. In 
Louisville and Philadelphia, volunteer 
services to community agencies are in- 
cluded as course activities. A recent 
twelfth-grade text provides for active 
participation in community life. 


Functional American History 

Many American history courses are 
organized around contemporary prob- 
lems, and America’s past is made func- 
tional to the present. 

American expansion sweeps from 
the “Old West” to our worldwide 
bases. The War between the States 
gives insight into the current struggle 
between industrialism and agriculture. 
industry and labor have current prob- 
lems which require more than a cen- 
tury of history to illumine. 
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Our foreign 
relations dram- 
atize the con- 
flict between 
nationalism 
and interna- 
tionalism, and 
presentday ad- 
vocates speak 
the words of 
Jefferson and 
Wilson. 

In most 
schools a unit 
on the United 
Nations gives a problems-approach to 
world history. Many schools have 
planned the whole _ world - history 
course as a topical approach which 
could become a problems-approach. 

Louisville, for example, provides for 
a study of our civilization and its fam- 
ily tree; our ideas of government 
rooted in the past; our largest co-work- 
ers in the United Nations (Russia, 
China, etc.); democratic ideas at work 
in the world today; concern for human 
welfare; the Middle East; town and 
town dwellers in the development of 
world civilization; war—the scourge of 
mankind; peace—its hope; etc. 


Replanning the Curriculum 
A basic replanning of the social- 
studies curriculum is going on in 
many schools of the country. New 
York City junior highschools study 


... one of a series of articles 
planned in cooperation with the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, an NEA department. 
SECS: Ek Sv. 


their communities and their problems 
in what is called a unit program. 
The “common learnings” program 
of Minneapolis brings together social 
studies, English, science, and guidance 
to deal with such problem areas as 
making the most of myself, living with 
my family, knowing my community, 
preservation and extension of democ- 
racy, conserving our natural resources. 
Resource units have been developed 
by two NEA departments (the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals) for a number of problem areas 
including how our government raises 





and spends money, man and his ma- 
chines, race and cultural relations, the 
American family, agriculture, making 
our government efficient, population, 
public opinion, international organi- 
zation. A complete list is available 
from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 16th St. N. W,, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Replanning Methods 


While content planning is usually 
considered of first significance by 
most classroom teachers, the most im- 
portant task is the replanning ol 
method. Since skills in democratic 
living are developed only from train- 
ing and practice, text or topic teach- 
ing does not result in problem-solving. 

Students themselves must learn to 
solve problems, must learn to make 
judgments. If the teacher or the text 
sets the problems and gives the an- 
swers, there is no problem-solving. 

‘Teachers must first learn the proc- 
ess, then they must teach it to their 
students. 

Outstanding in this regard is the 
work done by the teachers of the De- 
troit Citizenship Study. After exten- 
sive analysis they suggest the recogni- 
tion of the four major steps in the 
process: defining the problem, work- 
ing on the problem, drawing a conclu- 
sion, and carrying out the conclusion. 

As a part of its program in general 
education thru social studies, the So- 
cial-Studies Department of the New 
York University School of Education 
has prepared student guides for the 
problem areas included in its intro- 
ductory courses. 

If the problems-approach becomes 
the basis for curriculum reorganiza- 
tion in the secondary schools, a num- 
ber of changes will occur. 

Learning will be directed toward 
living problems, not old and cold 
topics. Skills in interpretation of data, 
application of principles, evaluation 
of sources, and ability to generalize 
will be more important to teachers 
and students than memorization of 
names and dates. The content utilized 
in school study will go far beyond a 
text and a few references, including 
the rich contemporary material on 
problems as well as the perspective 
which history gives. The result of 
school study will be participation in 
the solution of community problems 
rather than passing tests. 
NEA JOURNAL 
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Kenneth B. Thurston describes 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS ON 


Our American Political Life 


ANY highschool teachers of gov- 

ernment include in their courses 
an intensive unit on political parties 
as instruments of public opinion in a 
democracy. Students need to agree 
upon definitions, and they need a 
common source frora which to gain a 
variety of concrete experiences. 

This article describes films, record- 
ings, and filmstrips that provide such 
an experience source. They have been 
used successfully in the twelfth-grade 
problems course at the Indiana Uni- 
versity Highschool. 

In explaining structural aspects of 
American government, one must make 
clear the system of checks and balances 
as described in our federal Constitu- 
tion. Our National Government 
[Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison 
\ve., New York 22, N. Y.; 16mm; 
sound; 10 min.}] gives photographic 
and diagrammatic treatment. 

Such discussion also involves ques- 
tions regarding the basic character of 
democracy and its alternatives. Des- 
potism [Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Il.; 16mm; sound; 
11 min.] defines despotism on a slid- 
ing scale with democracy as an oppo- 
site. Presents in combined graphic and 
pictorial treatment “a distillation of 
scientific social observation and analy- 
sis over more than 2000 years.” 

Teachers who prefer to precede 
Despotism with a positive description 
of democracy may use a companion 
film, Democracy [Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 16mm; sound; 11 min.}. 

Democracy is often described as a 
lumbering ship of state, sailing slowly 
and uncertainly but with strength to 
outride storm after storm because it 
has been built and manned by those 
with confidence in their craft. This is 
the theme of Yankee Doodle Goes to 
Town [Teaching Film Custodians, 25 
W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
l6mm; sound; 10 min.] from the 


Hollywood-produced Passing Parade 
series, 
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To obtain any of the following ma- 
terials, write your regular sources or ask 
the designated producer for the name and 
address of your nearest distributor. 

Mr. Thurston is a teacher and super- 
visor, University School, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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A recording which raises this same 
issue is The Party “Regular” vs the 
“Independent” [Institute of Demo- 
cratic Education, 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; one side; 16 inch; 
3314 rpm; 15 min.] which deals with 
national third parties. 

Another, Ballad for Americans 
[RCA Victor, Educational Sales Dept, 
Camden, N. J.; two double-face; 10 
inch; 78 rpm; 12 min.; album P-20], 
traces our growth of confidence in 
leaders and groups once regarded as 
“nobodies.” 

‘Perning to study of the political 
party system, the film Respect the 
Law [Teaching Film Custodians; 
16mm; sound; 20 min.] becomes use- 
ful. Selected from Hollywood’s Crime 
Does Not Pay series, it illustrates how 
even small political patronage, when 
complicated by selfish economic inter- 
ests, can result in widespread public 
suffering. 

Such study may be continued with 
the aid of the March of Time film, 
Politics and Civil Service [March of 
Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 16mm; 
sound; 8 min.]. Originally exhibited in 
commercial theaters in 1937, it is still 





The extent of the 16mm-film in- 
dustry is indicated by a list of 
nearly 600 sources of 16mm films 
for teachers and school administra- 
tors now available in a 28-page 
directory issued by the US Office 
of Education. Copies of the direc- 
tory, “A Partial List of 16mm Film 
Libraries,” are available without 
cost from the Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


highly useful in illustrating to high- 
school students one type of patronage 
—the giving of public jobs as spoils— 
and in suggesting increased applica- 
tion of the merit system as a counter 
offensive. New prints of this film are 
not available in 16mm, but prints may 
be available from your loan center. 

The fight against corrupt elections 
is told in You, the People [Teaching 
Film Custodians,’ 16mm; sound; 20 
min.] based on facts gathered by a 
Hollywood film reporter from the 
files of a prosecuting attorney and in- 
corporated into the Crime Does Not 
Pay series. 

The Fight for Honest Ballots [Atlas 
Film Corp., 1111 S. Blvd., Oak Park, 
Ill.; 16mm; sound; 40 min.] details 
unscrupulous polling-place practices 
tolerated by a machine-controlled elec- 
tion official. 

Turning from corruption and disin- 
terest in elections, the other side of the 
picture is given in How We Elect Our 
Representatives [Coronet Instruction. 
al Films, Coronet Bldg, Chicago 1, II1.; 
16mm; sound; color; 12 min.]. The 
film shows the steps Mary, just become 
21, goes thru in learning how to regis- 
ter and vote and the pride she takes 
in exercising this privilege. 

Teachers interested in having pupils 
study a political campaign from the 
viewpoint of the candidates will find 
useful, with some adaptation, the 
British production, General Election 
[British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 
16mm; sound; 20 min.]. 

Appreciation for the electoral proc- 
esses and opportunities in a democracy 
are more extensively treated in the 
filmstrip, Freedom’s Progress {Read- 
er’s Digest, Educational Dept, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 42 
frames; silent]. 

Conceiving of the political machine 
all too often as an organization dom- 
inated by vested interests and manipu- 
lated by professional politicians, high- 
school students should profit from the 
somewhat different picture presented 
in Political Parties [Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 16mm, sound, color 
(also black and white), 12 min.]. The 
film tells of a group of citizens who 
wished to secure from the city admin 
istration a school for their neighbor 
hood, The film shows patronage and 
political machines at their best—of, by, 
and for the people. 
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Questions at the Ends of Chapters 


This, the first of three articles on science education, is a general state- 


ment. Another article next month by Mr. Blough will deal with science 


in the elementary school; the article in December by J. Darrell Barnard, 


professor of education, New York University. will be concerned with 


science in the secondary school. 


Cultivation of scientific talent is vitally important today. Perhaps even 


more important, however, is the development, among all children and 


youth, of an understanding of science and its meaning in the modern 


world. This series will try to place science in its proper perspective in 


terms of the best development of children and to stress, in broad outline, 


how science as a subjectmatter area relates to education's total aims. 


“" ND what do you teach, Miss Jen- 

kins?” a father asks, struggling 
to make conversation at the PTA so- 
cial hour. 

“Oh, I’m a science teacher,” Hilda 
Jenkins answers. “I’ve taught general 
science in the grades here at Lakeside 
for six years.” 

‘Then you must have my son, Har- 
old, in your class.” 

“Yes, I do,” Miss Jenkins answers. 

“He has quite a time with his home- 
work in science,” the parent continues. 
“He stumps me every now and then 
with questions. Last night he was do- 
ing the questions at the end of a chap- 
ter in a science book and he was try- 
ing to think of a definition for soil. He 
finally copied the one from the book.” 

The father was warming up ‘o his 
subject. “Then there was a question,” 
he recalled, “asking for a list of the 
agents of erosion. That one had Har- 
old stopped for awhile. He kept think- 
ing of agents like ‘G-men’ and he had 
quite a time trying to get that to make 
sense with the idea of wearing away. 
He’s only 12, you know. Miss Jenkins, 
| finally looked those questions over 
with Harold and decided sleep would 
do him more good than getting that 
homework so I sent him off to bed.” 

“My, Lam sorry,” said Miss Jenkins. 
‘“Harold’s quite a smart young boy. 
I'm surprised that he’d have trouble 
with those questions at the end of 
the chapters. I always assign them for 
homework—been doing it for years. 
Maybe Harold dawdles.” 

“He’s really quite interested in soils 
and gardening,” Harold’s dad replied. 
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“We have 20 acres in the country. 
We've been building up the soil and 
doing some strip farming. I guess he’s 
never connected that experience with 
defining soil and thinking up a list of 
agents of erosion. We don’t have any 
questions at the ends of chapters. It’s 
awfully nice to have talked with you.” 

Harold’s dad goes looking for Har- 
old’s mother, who is trying to be social 
with some other teacher. Hilda Jen- 
kins starts doing some plain and fancy 
thinking. And well she might. So 
might all of us responsible for science 
education of girls and boys. 

Science is but one area of learning 
that children experience in our 
schools. Shouldn’t we be giving more 
attention to how it fits into the total 
scheme of things? 

How do we want children to grow 
and to change as they progress thru 
our primary, into our intermediate, 
and then thru our secondary schools? 
And what does the area of science con- 
tribute to this growth change? 


Science's Contribution 

What are the aims of general educa- 
tion? Let us consider the four qualities 
of an educated person, as described by 
the Educational Policies Commission: 

[1] Education for selfrealization— 
That is, among other things, the edu- 
cated person has an inquiring mind, 
an appetite for learning. 

[2] Education for human relation- 
ships—The educated person puts hu- 
man relationships and welfare first in 
his scale of values, has a respect for 
humanity, is friendly, cooperative, 





courteous, and practices democracy. 

[3] Education for economic effi- 
crency—The educated producer knows 
the satisfaction of good workmanship, 
appreciates the value and significance 
of his work in a democracy, is an in- 
formed, skilful buyer. 

[4] Education for civic responsibil- 
ity—The educated citizen acts to cor- 
rect undesirable conditions, learns to 
understand the meaning of democ- 
racy, is loyal to its principles, is toler- 
ant, has a world-community ideal, and 
accepts civic duties. 

Since our thinking here goes only 
thru: the 12 grades, the end of the 
chapter for Harold is reached when, 
in a dark blue coat and white pants, 
he gets his diploma one hot June night 
in the highschool auditorium. 

The $64 question then is: How has 
the experience Harold has had in 
science contributed to these general 
intentions the school had for him? 


Homework for Teacher 


This time it is not Harold who is 
doing the homework. It is Hilda Jen- 
kins and all the other teachers who 
teach and the principals who help 
teachers plan the curriculums and the 
superintendents who administer the 
programs. 

Harold has learned how many miles 
the moon is away from the earth; he 
can probably tell if a nutcracker is an 
example of a first-, second-, or third- 
class lever; and he can define photo- 
synthesis—if you catch him before he 
gets out of the school-house. 

Harold has cut up an earthworm in 
his biology class, made a diagram ol 
the circulation of the blood in general 
science (copied from page 102), and in 
physics he has memorized the laws of 
retardation and acceleration applied 
to bodies projected upward. 

How are these knowledges and ac- 
tivities as such supposed to educate for 
selfrealization, human_ relationships, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsi- 
bility? 

Do science teachers believe that the 
experiences pupils have with science 
should in every possible way contrib- 
ute to these general objectives? Do 
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DRAWING BY DE G. WOOLLEY 


they challenge the selection of sub- 
jectmatter, methods used, activities 
pursued, and evaluations made on the 
basis of whether or not they con- 
tribute toward these aims? Some do, 
and may their tribe increase! Unfortu- 
nately for children, many do not. 

Observations made in a large num- 
ber of elementary schools and junior 
and senior highscl.ccls seem to indi- 
cate that too may science teachers 
follow the course of study in science 
and concern theiselves mainly with 
teaching subjectniatter for itself alone. 

Too many pupils are just answering 
the questions at the end of the chap- 
ters, filling in blanks in a workbook, 
learning the parts of an insect, memo- 
rizing unrelated facts without regard 
on the part of their teachers for what 
such activities do for boys and girls. 

We cry lor more time for science 
in the curriculum. In the general 
staff meetings, science teachers fight 
for more hours per week of general 
science, longer laboratory periods in 
science, more required science courses 
in highschools, and more and more 
sciences in the elementary schools. 

Why? Almost always the reason 
given is, “We can’t cover the work in 
the time you give us.”” Cover what 
work? For what purpose? Have we 
answered these questions to our satis- 
faction, especially for the large group 
of pupils who reach the end of the 
chapter at the twelfth grade and ear- 
lier? 

Some Searching Questions 

For example, it is generally agreed 
that an educated person is possessed 
of an appetite for learning, an inquir- 
ing mind. Have we produced young 
men and women who are genuinely 
curious about what causes changes in 
weather, how plastics are made, how 
new varieties of plants are produced, 
or what a virus is? Do they have a 
real zeal to know more about these 
things? 


Or, recalling their experiences in 
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elementary and highschool science, do 
they dismiss such problems as being 
dry as chalk or too hard to understand 
or generally disagreeable; 

Did their school experiences in sci- 
ence dull their appetites for learning? 
Or did it introduce them to the world 
of science in such a challenging way 
that the satisfaction derived from ex- 
perimenting, observing, and reading 
strengthened their desire to 
more? 

What about the contribution of our 
science teaching to education for hu- 
man relationships? Can a pupil go 
thru a science course without once 
having to make a decision that in- 
volves cooperation with his neighbors 
in solving a real problem, the results 
of which will actually make a differ- 
ence to the group? 

In physics, as he learns to distin- 
guish between a hypothesis, a theory, 
and a law, is there also provision made 
for him to grow in ability to respect 
another’s point of view? To learn to 
value the contributions of others and 
to evaluate them? To practice coop- 
eration in planning? 


learn 


Or let us consider education for 
economic efficiency. An uncountable 
number of young persons are still be- 
ing required to memorize classifica- 
tions of the animal and plant king- 
doms. You see them in the corridors 
of our highschools counting out the 
names on their fingers just before 
exam time so they will remember 
them long enough to make an “A” in 
biology. 

This is hardly the kind of activity 
one would whip up to inspire a desire 
to delve into biology. Nor does it, as 
concomitant learning, help pupils 
grow in ability to be an informed 
buyer or develop satisfaction in good 
workmanship. This, to be sure, is but 
one example of a requirement that is 
difficult to justify in relation to the 
general aims of education. There are 
countless others. 

Civic responsibility is a most desir- 
able outcome of education. We need 
young men and women who feel an 
urge to correct undesirable conditions 
in their communities, who understand 
the meaning of democracy and are 
loyal to its principles. 

There is plenty of opportunity in 
our science Classes for pupils to prac- 
tice democratic procedures, to see the 
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importance of careful choice of lead 
ers, to see the necessity for voicing 
opinions, and for active participation 
in group work, to learn that living ina 
democratic group involves sharing re- 
sponsibility for its works as well as 
reaping benefits from it. To those 
science teachers taking advantage of 
these opportunities we say more power 
to you! 


Are the Child's Interests Considered? 


But to the Hilda Jenkinses we direct 
the question: How much voice has 
Harold had in your general science 
class in helping to decide what prob- 
lems might be attacked; how the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
learned may be applied; and in the 
evaluation of how well the job’s been 
done when it’s over? Is he learning to 
use books and all sorts of other learn- 
ing material intelligently? 

With good group planning a whole 
new approach to the problems of soil 
and erosion might have resulted in 
Miss Jenkins’ class. The children 
might have planned to visit Harold's 
farm to see some soil being saved and 
some being washed away. A variety 
of important activities might have re- 
sulted from the stimulation of such 
a trip. 

There might never have been time 
to write the answers at the end of the 
chapters that called for an academic 
definition of soil and a list of the 
agents of erosion. Miss Jenkins, how- 
ever, might have come closer to solv- 
ing her own end-of-the-chapter ques- 
tion of how science can be taught so 
that its fullest contribution to the 
total education of our pupils would 
be realized. 
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OLLEGE the 
United States is rapidly becoming 


attendance in 


democratized. It is no longer the priv- 
ilege of the few. The number of stu- 
dents attending colleges and univer- 
sities in 1947-48 was larger than the 
total attending public highschools in 
this country in 1920. 

has 
raised a question about the desirabil- 
ity of offering college opportunities to 
sO many young people. 

The question as to who should go 
to college involves a definition of ‘‘col- 
lege.” Even among respected academic 
institutions there is wide variation in 
the programs carried on under the 
name of “college.” Instruction is of- 
fered today in a variety of subjects un- 


This spectacular expansion 


heard of a century or two ago. 

Outside the group of recognized in- 
stitutions of higher education are all 
sorts of enterprises which call them- 
selves “colleges’”—barber colleges, col- 
leges of mortuary science, colleges for 
instruction in dancing, and a host of 
others. 

The present discussion adopts a 
reasonably broad interpretation of 
“college,” to include all kinds of for- 
mally organized instruction suitable 
for people with intellectual maturity 
equivalent at least to the level usually 
attained by the completion of 12 years 
of schooling. 

Two somewhat different answers are 
currently given to the question, “Who 
should go to college?” 

One answer: In a democratic soci- 
ety all who wish to continue their ed- 
ucation and who have the ability to 
pursue college-level studies should be 
provided opportunity. 

The other answer: Only as many 
should be educated as are necessary to 
supply the demand in occupations re- 
quiring college-level preparation. 


Extend Opportunity? 

The necessity for educating all 
youth to the highest levels they are 
capable of reaching and eager to at- 
tain is frequently justified. This line 
of argument holds that education in 
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Who Should Go to College? 


a democracy is a right to which each 
person is entitled. Proper education 
of the individual is necessary for his 
effective development, in order that he 
may compete on equal terms with oth- 
ers of similar talents and enjoy fully 
the privileges of living in a democracy. 

From this point of view the duty of 
society is to provide every young per- 
son opportunity to continue his edu- 
cation to the highest level he is ca- 
pable of attaining. 

A second line of argument support- 
ing a broad opportunity for educa- 
tion holds that this is one of the 
greatest factors in national welfare 
and security. 

An enlightened citizenry is essential 
to the success of the democratic form 
of government. The extent of our ma- 
terial wealth and the wide availability 
of the comforts of life depend closely 
on the number of welleducated per- 
sons who are equipped to operate the 
machinery of economic production. 

The relations of a person within his 
family, community, state, nation, and 
the world can be maintained on a sat- 
isfactory basis today only by appropri- 
ate and extensive education. 

The surest protection against radi- 
cal and revolutionary change lies in 
the education of all our citizens. At the 
same time, the greatest assurance of 
orderly, evolutionary progress toward 
a better society rests on a wide distri- 
bution of education. 

The argument on the basis of the 
welfare of the social order would lay 
a responsibility on society for educat- 
ing all to the limits of their capability, 
without much regard for the individ- 
ual’s willingness to sacrifice to obtain 
the education. Completion of his edu- 
cation becomes as much a duty of the 
citizen as bearing arms in time of war. 

Perhaps education at the higher lev- 
els cannot be forced on an individual 
in the same manner as military service. 

It is however, at least the duty of 
society to see that its capable young 
people are counseled suitably and its 
educational program organized attrac- 
tively at the higher levels, so as to in- 
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duce the largest possible number to 
complete all the education they are 
capable of attaining. 

Limit Opportunity? 

But there is the other answer to 
“Who should go to college?” which 
would limit that opportunity in terms 
of the jobs available to people with 
college preparation. 

Some have been fearful 
that an overextension of educational 
opportunities would produce more 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, school 
teachers, engineers, and other profes- 
sionally prepared persons than can 
find employment. 

If such a situation should arise, the 
widespread dissatisfaction and sense of 


observers 


personal frustration among the more 
highly educated groups might be a 
source of grave social unrest. 

Fortunately the recent report of the 
President's Commission on Higher 
Education has given a clear answer to 
the question of possible overproduc- 
tion of college-trained persons. 

In the first place, much of the ex- 
tended education should be of a gen- 
eral sort, not occupational, but for cit- 
izenship and cultural purposes. This 
kind of education can never be over- 
produced in a democratic society. 

In the second place, demand for 
persons in occupations requiring col- 
lege preparation seems to be increas- 
ing as rapidly as enrolments. 

In the past there have been periods 
when certain fields were oversupplied 
with professional workers. For exam- 
ple, in the 1930s there were more cer- 
tificated teachers than jobs, But actu- 
ally there never was an oversupply of 
fully qualified teachers. The apparent 
oversupply was caused by the numbers 
with substandard preparation who had 
been admitted to the profession. 

After careful examination of the sit- 
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uation in a considerable number of 
professions, the President's Commis- 
sion concludes that there is little like- 
lihood of producing too many eellege- 
trained people, provided adequate 
counsel is furnished. 

‘The two answers to the question, 
“Who should go to college?” may thus 
be reconciled: All who have the ability 
and incentive should go to college, but 
they should be gtven guidance so that 
they may distribute themselves suit- 
ably among various lines of occupa- 
tional preparation. 


College Ability? 

What is meant by “ability” to pur- 
sue college-level studies? Admittedly 
there are no fixed rules or objective 
measures by which one can unerringly 
distinguish in advance those young 
men and women capable of succeeding 
in college. 

Indeed, certain time-honored re- 
quirements for admission have been 
shown by careful investigations not to 
be valid criteria. For example, no one 
subject of highschool study, such as 
Latin, seems to have any particular 
merit as preparation for college, when 
other factors affecting the success of 
the student, such as his intelligence, 
are taken into account. 

General intellectual ability, as meas- 
ured by a psychological test, affords a 
fairly good index of college ability, es- 
pecially when used in combination 
with average grades in highschool or 
rank in highschool class. The best pos- 
sible combination of such objective 
measures, however, yields a prediction 
of success in college that is only about 
50% better than a guess. 

Personal motivation represents per- 
haps the largest area of unmeasured 
traits that need to be taken into ac- 
count in advising students about at- 
tending college. 


Who Should Decide? 


Who should be responsible for de- 
termining whether or not a given indi- 
vidual should be admitted to college? 

Traditionally the colleges have as- 
sumed the right to select their own en- 
tering students. At every other stage in 
the educational system, however, 
teachers in the unit the pupil is 
completing customarily determine 
whether he is ready for the next rung 
of the educational ladder. 

Chief exception to the rule that the 
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college selects its own students is found 
in publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education, which now in many 
states admit any graduate of an accred- 
ited highschool. 

Most institutions also have a policy 
of admitting mature persons, often de- 
fined as those over 21 years of age, as 
special students without regard to the 
specified entrance requirements. 

These policies seem to be based on 
two ideas: [1] The highschool staff 
that has taught the student for four 
years knows more about his ability 
than the college can discover thru en- 
trance requirements and tests. [2] Mo- 
tivation is so important a factor in 
academic success that every person 
who really wants to go to college 
should have the opportunity to try it. 
These assumptions seem sound, pro- 
vided effective counsel and guidance 
are furnished. 


How Many? 

How many young people have the 
ability to pursue college-level study? 
The report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education presents ev- 
idence that approximately half the 
young people of the country have abil- 
ity that warrants education thru the 
fourteenth grade, and approximately 
one-third are capable of completing 


“But, Miss Wither- 
spoon, just what is 
there about the law of 
gravity that you find 
yourself unable to ac- 
cept?” 


From Everything Cor 

relates by Anne Cleve- 
land and Jean Ander- 
son (Vassar Coopera- 
tive Bookshop, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 





four years ot study beyond the high- 
school, 

Phese estimates refer to the present 
patterns of collegiate study and do not 
allow for expansions that may occur 
thru the introduction of new forms or 
fields of instruction, serving types of 
talent not now cultivated in college 
curriculums. 


Barriers Today 


The present system of higher educa- 
tion in the United States, even with 
the recent expansions in enrolment, 
falls far short of the goal of providing 
every citizen all the education he is 
capable of attaining. 

Among significant barriers now 
blocking achievement of this goal are: 
[1] cost of going to college; [2] short- 
age of facilities, both physical plant 
and teaching staff; [3] concentration 
of institutions in relatively few centers 
in each state; [4] unattractiveness of 
much of the instruction offered in col- 
leges and universities and their fre- 
quent failure to offer programs that 
meet modern needs; [5] inadequacy of 
counseling and guidance services at all 
levels of the school system. 

These barriers must be overcome be- 
fore it can be said that all who should 
go to college are able to avail them- 
selves of that opportunity. 
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an peasant NY of freedom 


This is a partial reproduction of a health check- 
list prepared for use during American Education 
Week by the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. Other areas covered 
in the 10-page folder entitled Health—An Essential 
of Freedom are {/| What About Planning Recrea- 
tion Facilities? In Our Community? In Our Schools? 
|2| What About Intergroup Attitudes? In Qur Com- 
munily? In Our Schools? In Our Homes? The com- 
plete AEW folder ts available from the NEA at 20¢ 
per package of 10. Why not obtain a supply for check- 
ing your school and community? 


RUTH ABERNATHY and ELSA SCHNEIDER 


Dr. Abernathy is with the University of Texas, Austin; Miss 
Schneider with the US Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HAT is health? In a very personal way, it is physical 

fitness and mental and social wellbeing, as well as 
the absence of disease and infirmity. It means freedom 
from handicapping, energy-sapping strains and drains. 
It means being able to meet the tasks that come our way 
without undue effort; being able to recover quickly from 
fatigue; being able to relax; being able to keep a sense 
of values. If we are to be healthy, each of us should ac- 
cept the challenges: 


to overcome handicaps and maladjustments 

to improve living conditions for ourselves and others 

to make environments conducive to fuller living 

to develop sound intergroup relations that make pos- 
sible working together for the good of all 

to provide opportunities for ourselves and others 
which will help build and maintain physical fitness 
and social and emotional wellbeing. 


We have the 
ol personal, 
health. ‘ 


freedom to work toward the attainment 
family, community, national, and world 
These gains are of great significance to all of us 
because health is essential to the protection and preserva- 
tion of our way of life. 


. 
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YES 


Are all the 


WHAT ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH? 


In Our Community? 


Do we want our community to be a better place to live 
than it now is? 

Do we expect our community leaders to work for the 
improvement of conditions for all the people, with 
special emphasis on improving the worst conditions 
first? 

Do we, as individuals, support to our best ability the 
development of these programs? 

Do we really practice democracy in our community? 

Are the children and adults asked to help in the plan- 
ning and in the development of programs of signifi- 
cance to them? 

Are we aware of undemocratic influence in the commu- 
nity? 

If so, are we conscientiously trying to remedy the con- 
ditions? 

Are we giving personal, moral, and financial support 
to the programs to the best of our ability? 

Do all the people feel important to the success of com- 
munitywide programs? 

Are public-health services available to us? 

Do all the public and private health and 
agencies work well together? 

Are we using to good advantage the local, state, and na- 
tional health and welfare resources available to us? 

Are our children protected from communicable diseases? 

Are our children protected from avoidable accidents? 

Are we working toward a solution of our overcrowded, 
unsanitary 


welfare 


, and ugly housing conditions? 

child- and youth-serving agencies in ow 
building their programs in 
with modern principles of mental hygiene? 

Are the programs built around the needs of children and 
youth rather than what adults think the 
should be? 


community accordance 


programs 


Does our community have a recreation program which 
includes people of all ages? 

Does our community provide guidance services for chil 
dren, youth, and adults? 

Do we help newcomers to our neighborhood become ac 
quainted with our friends? 

Do we try to know the parents of our children’s friends? 


In Our Schools? 


Are our schools built around the 


children? 


needs of our own 


Are the children good citizens now? 
Are our 


teachers happy, healthy, 
who are good for our children? 

Does our community believe that “teachers are people’? 

Do we try to know them as friends? 

Does our total school program, and especially the health 
program, emphasize social and emotional growth? 

Does our curriculum include sex education, family and 
community living, and human relations for all boys 
and girls? 


welladjusted people 


Do our children have many opportunities in planning 
and carrying out learning experiences? 

Do all our children have opportunities every day for par- 
ticipation in a really good physical-education program? 

Are we giving attention to the needs of 
children? 

Are our school officials giving active support to an ef- 
fective health- and physical-education program? 

Do our children stay in school, at least until they have 
finished highschool? 

Does our school consider a guidance program important? 


“exceptional” 
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In Our Homes? 


YES 

\re there opportunities in our community for parents 
to learn more about how children grow and what they 
are like at certain ages; more about their likes and dis- 
likes, hopes and fears, and their aspirations? 

Have we given sufficient attention to children’s basic 
needs: the need for affection and love, for recognition, 
for feeling secure and wanted, for having friends? 

Do we realize that none of us, young or old, can do as he 
pleases all of the time, that rights and privileges of 
others must be considered? 

Do we have hobbies? 

Are some of our hobbies family affairs? 

Do we and our children take time for relaxation and 
recreation? 

Do we and our children have regular medical and dental 
examinations? 

Do we act on the recommendations for needed followup 
or treatment? 

Do we know how to choose competent, qualified help 
when confronted with illness or accident? 

Do we as a family have a balanced diet and do we have 
pleasant meal times? 

Do we have fun in our family? 

Do we know where to get information concerning mental 
health? 

Do we try to help our children recognize their strengths 
and weaknesses? 

Do we try to help them overcome their weaknesses? 

Do we help them see that responsibilities accompany 
privileges? 

Do we try to help them face problems realistically? 

Do we permit them to “grow up” naturally? 

\re we careful not to schedule all their out-of-school 
time, or to give them too much freedom? 

Are we interested in what they are doing? 

Are we too critical of their actions—forgetting that once 
we too were “growing up”? 

Do we do too many things for them, rather than teach 
them to become more and more selfdirective? 

Do we, on the other hand, expect too much of them? 

Do we help them understand that money is not the most 
important factor by which to judge people? 


WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RECREATION? 


YES 
NO 


‘The quality of an individual or a civilization becomes most starkly 


apparent in the use of leisure time .. .” 


In Our Community? 


Have we accepted the concept that recreation is a basic 
need for living in a democratic society? 

\re our community recreation plans based upon the co- 
operative action of both public and voluatary agencies? 

Are our long-range recreation plans integrated with sim- 
ilar plans for all other community services? 

Do we have a comprehensive recreation program for all 
children, youth, and adults in our community? 

Is our recreation program operative 12 months of the 
year? 

Is the extent of our recreation program sufficient to meet 

the needs of all people from the preschoolers to the 
oldsters? 

Is there variety in our recreation program? 
Do we have music, including orchestras and choirs? 
Do we have arts and crafts? 
Do we have dramatics? 
Do we have quiet activities? 
Do we have water activities? 
Do we have rhythms and dancing? 
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NO 
Do we have games and sports? 
Do we have nature lore and campcraft? 
Do we have access to picnic and camping areas and 
activities? 

Other activities? 

Have our recreation leaders had professional training 
and are they personally qualified for the jobs they 
hold? 

Are we kept well-informed as to the activities and op- 
portunities in our recreation program? 

Do we have a plan whereby our recreation services are 
constantly checked to see if they are achieving results 
in the enrichment of living? 


In Our Schools? 


Have we accepted the concept of recreation education 
as one of the basic factors in our planning? 

Do we have an over-all coordinating committee includ- 
ing student representatives charged with responsibility 
for a broad extra-class (recreation) program? 

Is our extra-class (recreation) program planned to meet 
the needs of all age levels in our schools? 

Do most of the chiJdren participate in some phase of 
the program? 

Do we keep and use records of student extra-class (recre- 
ation) participation as a basis for faculty and student 
guidance? 

Do we assist in keeping students informed about gen 
eral community activities in which they might be in 
terested? 

Is there sufficient variety in our extra-class (recreation) 
program? 

What about bands and orchestras? 
What about glee clubs, choruses, and choirs? 
What about physical-education intramural activities 
for boys? 
for girls? 
What about folk, square, and social dancing? 
What about sketching and painting? 
What about special interest or hobby clubs 
in agriculture? 
in science? 
in photographing? 
in radio-television? 
in literature? 
in homemaking? 
in languages? 
in woodworking? 
in mechanics? 
in chess or collections? 
in nature study? 
other activities? 

Are our facilities available for general public use when 
not in use by school children? 

Do we promote family recreation in out-of-school hours? 

Are our officials asked and do they participate in over-all 


= 


- 


community recreation planning? 


In Our Homes? 


Do we participate as a family in some recreational pur 
suits? 

Is our home and yard adapted to some kinds of recrea 
tion activities? 

Do we encourage our children to bring their friends 
home with them in the afternoon or evenings? 

Do other families, parents, and adults enjoy visiting oun 
home? 

Can we have fun with our family at home? 

Do we as a family have a variety of wholesome recrea 
tion—hobby interests? 

Do we know what is available in the community recrea 
tion program? 
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HERE is general agreement that 

the ultimate goal of forest-conser- 
vation education is action by the 
American people to conserve our for- 
ests thru protection, wise use, and 
making them fully productive. 

Improvement of attitudes toward 
the forests is of little use unless accom- 
panied by action to conserve them 
thru wise use. And everyone, young or 
old, rich or poor, country dweller or 
city resident, can do something. So 
much for the main goal. On the road 
to it are five major steps. 


First Step 


Everyone should have an under- 
standing of what the forest really is. 
If children or adults identify a forest 
merely as a group of trees, education 
has failed. 

Success in teaching forest conserva- 
tion will be achieved only if our peo- 
ple learn that the forest is more than 
a natural resource; that it is a com- 
munity of plants and animals dwelling 
in close association and in varying de- 
grees of interdependence; that it is 
dependent upon the soil, the water, 
and even upon the wildlife within it; 
that it is also dependent upon the acts 
of humanbeings; and that each nat- 
ural resource is dependent upon the 
others, 


. 
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Forest-Conservation Education 


Our people should learn how a tree 
lives and how it grows; that it cannot 
grow without soil and water; that the 
winds and wildlife help scatter its 
seed. They should learn that trees 
help increase the fertility of the forest 
soil; that they protect our watersheds; 
that they continually fight for sur- 
vival; that trees growing in a well- 
stocked and well-managed forest yield 
the best lumber. They should learn 
that our forests are not inexhaustible 
—that most of them are still handled 
without any regard for their future 
productivity. 


Second Step 


Everyone should have knowledge of 
how our forests serve us. Whether he 
lives in the backwoods or in a crowded 
city, every citizen is concerned with 
the welfare of the forests. He may take 
for granted his newspaper or the water 
that flows from the kitchen tap—with- 
out stopping to think that they come 
from the forest. He should know that 
forests provide the raw materials for 
countless products essential to modern 
living; that most American homes are 
built of wood; that furniture, books, 
baseball bats, toys, turpentine, rosin 
for soaps, plastics, rayon, sausage cas- 
ings, and photographic films are prod- 
ucts of the forest; that railroad lines 





CHARLES W. MATTISON 


... believes in teaching conser- 
vation thru integration rather 
than in special courses. Altho he 
writes as a forester with the 
Forest Service, US Department of 
Agriculture, Mr. Mattison’s ob- 
servations apply to the conserva- 
tion of all natural resources. 
Forest conservation should be 
correlated with teaching about 


soil, water, and wildlife. 


are laid on wooden ties; that wood 
enters into the manufacture, process- 
ing, or delivery of practically all othe: 
products; that our needs for timber 
may increase in the future. 

Well-managed forests on the water- 
sheds help conserve water supplies, 
reduce floods, save the soil, and regu- 
late stream-flow. They provide scenic 
beauty and afford recreational oppor- 
tunities for millions. 

Forests are the principal economic 
support of hundreds of communities. 
Some of the worst areas of unemploy- 
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ment, tax delinquency, and business 
shut-downs have been in areas where 
all the timber has been cut out. All of 


these facts the American people 
should know. 
Third Step 
Everyone should have an under- 


standing of the forest crisis. Many 
children know that fire is one of the 
worst enemies of the forest. But do 
they realize that nine out of ten forest 
fires are caused by our carelessness 
and indifference? Teach them that 
and prove that man is really the for- 
est’s greatest enemy. 

We still fail to grow sawtimber as 
fast as we cut it and lose it because of 
fire, insects, and disease. About one- 
sixth of our commercial forest land is 
virtually nonproductive as the result 
of destructive cutting and fire. More 
millions of acres are producing only a 
fraction of what they should produce. 

America’s forest lands can assure 
ample and continuous products only 
if sound practices are applied. This 
calls for great improvement over pres- 
ent practices. 


Fourth Step 


Everyone should have an under- 
standing of what forest conservation 
is. Conservation has been taught 
largely as a sentiment for protecting 
and saving our forests. It is far more 
than that. Sentiment is necessary but 
it must be backed by harsh facts. Pro- 
tection and saving must be accom- 





panied by inventory, res wise 
use, and renewal. 

It is folly to teach that to “save” the 
forests is to conserve them. If forests 
are allowed to mature and die, they 
are a great economic waste. They are 
a renewal resource. Therefore, wise 
use is necessary to avoid that waste. 
To have wise use, there must be an 
uptodate inventory of what there is, 
its condition, and rate of growth. 

Research must continue to discover 
better forest use and protection and 
methods for more rapid renewal. 
Where nature cannot do it, the forest 
must be renewed artificially by plant- 
ing or seeding. 


earch, 


Fifth Step 


Everyone should have a knowledge 
of how forest conservation can be 
achieved. What can our people do to 
practice true forest conservation? 

They can insist that fire protection 
be extended to the millions of acres of 
forest land not yet under protection. 
This requires state legislation and in- 
creased state and federal funds. 

They can help create understand- 
ing of the need for more public forests 
to assure stable ownership and satis- 
factory management of lands not 
suited for private enterprise. Such 
lands may be those low in productiv- 
ity, extremely inaccessible, with acute 
watershed problems, serving vital 
public needs, or closely related to 
existing public lands—local, state, or 
federal. 
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They can support the proposal for 
public control of cutting and other 
forestry practices on privately owned 
forest land. Such control has already 
been recommended by the American 
Forestry Association, the Society of 
American Foresters, the Association 
of State Foresters, the US Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior, the 
Council of State Governments, labor, 
and other groups. 

Several states have already adopted 
some form of regulatory legislation. 
That such control is needed is indi- 
cated by the fact that on our small 
forest holdings only 4° of the cutting 
is done with any thought of keeping 
the land reasonably productive. And 
these small ownerships (4,200,000 of 
them) constitute the bulk of privately 
owned forest land. 

They can support a program of in- 
creased state and federal aids to pri- 
More 
necessary, especially to 
small land owners and timber opera- 
tors, in. management, harvesting, util- 
ization, and marketing. 

They can stimulate the establish- 
ment of more school and community 
forests. They can organize and sup- 
port tree-planting programs to re- 
forest the millions of acres of now 
unproductive forest land. 


vate forest owners. 
sistance is 


technical as- 


These are some of the things our 
people should know and do about for- 
est conservation. They are the objec- 
tives at which American 
should aim. 


schools 
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Real-Life Goals 


FOR INDUSTRIAL-ARTS STUDENTS 


HAI 


fathers o1 


today’s youth equal their 
both 
educators 


erandfathers in 


energy and ability most 
would agree. But trouble today arises 
from the broader array of interests for 
boys and from the heightened tension 
of living. Boys now live in a more in- 
sistent maze of distraction than ever 
helore. 

loday’s teenage boys need a strong 
ancentive to keep focused on a pro 
that 


and effort. 


eram calls for steady attention 


The Boys Set the Goals 


Most boys take up industrial arts 
for reasons of their own; they are not 
forced to do so. Probably the majority 
start out with a definite ambition for 
a career in industry, or they have a 
genuine interest in the crafts of indus- 
iry, or they feel they have special apti- 
tudes for industry that they want to 
develop. 


» 
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HEROLD C. HUNT 


General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, iiiinois 


‘The important point is that they 
freely choose a course which has its 


goal of success in industry. Ambition, 


attraction, or special talent set the di- 
rection. The goal puts motive in ac- 
tion. 

Many instructors strive to keep these 
goals fresh in the imagination of every 
student. They are of dream-fabric, it’s 
true, but they are the boys’ own and 
they spark ambition. 

So, shop projects and routines are 
related, as much as possible, to real in- 
dustrial methods. The training grind 
becomes goal-achievement. Routine is 
brightened by dreams. 

Many instructors find that one ef- 
fective way to do this is thru a project 





- « « when goals in industry 


are matched against boys’ 
own interests in industrial arts. 


such as the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, which offers boys an actual in- 
dustrial project to work on and gives 
them immediate and longterm goals. 

Such a project enables hundreds of 
boys each year to gain public recogni- 
tion in the arts and crafts of industry, 
plus cash and other awards, Thru the 
Guild’s annual competition, 40 boys 
can earn all-expense-paid trips that 
take them into the plants, laboratories, 
and studios of big industry. 

Grand national awards each yea 
are eight university scholarships that 
provide the winners with complete ad- 
vanced training in fields of their own 
choice. Careers of the 72 Guild alumni 
(boys who won scholarships) prove 
that high goals in life can ‘be matched 
up to boys’ dreams. 


The Guild Program 


The Craftsman’s Guild conducts 
yearly competitions in designing and 
making solid model automobiles. 

All boys 12 thru 19 years of age who 
reside in the United States are eligible 
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to join the Guild and engage in com- 
petition. There are no fees or charges 
of any kind. ‘Iwo age divisions (12 
thru 15 and 16 thru 19 years) permit 
all enrolees to compete with boys near 
their own age. 

A few important specifications are 
enforced so that models will be prac- 
tical and uniform in size. The scale is 
one-twelfth full size. 

The Guild has a technical staff 
headed by a man with over 30 years’ 
experience as an industrial-arts in- 
structor. Guild boys are invited to 
write in for information and advice 
whenever they wish, Technical advice 
and directions are also given periodi- 
cally in the Guild News. 

Parents are brought into the Guild 
program, too. When a boy enrols, his 
parents get the booklet, Your Boy and 
His Future. 


A Valuable Industrial Textbook 


In one sense, the valuable 
thing the Guild does is to distribute 
the Guild book of instruction for de- 
signing and building a model car to 


boys in all parts of the nation. 


most 


and George J. Davis, engineering dean 
emeritus of Alabama University, since 
1930. 

Among the newer members of the 
Honorary Board of Judges are F. L. 
Hovde, president of Purdue; H. S. 
Rogers, president, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn; I. C. Crawford, dean 
of engineering at the University of 
Michigan: and Paul E. Klopsteg, di- 
rector “a research, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The Craftsman’s Guild Advisory 
soard, an influential group in mold- 
ing Guild policies, is made up of a 
group of public-school superintend- 
ents, 


The Guild Alumni 


The real test of the value of the 
Craltsman’s Guild is what it has 
helped boys to accomplish. Probably 
there are few groups of boys any- 
where with a finer record of uniform 
high achievement. 

A dramatic insight into that picture 
was given those who attended the 
Guild’s national convention last year. 


Nineteen of the 72 2 boys who have won 


—one example of many instances of cooperative 


relationships between the schools and industry 


Step by step the textbook gives au- 
thentic industrial procedures. Step by 
step, too, it speaks in language fa- 
miliar to boys. It simplifies operations 
so boys can do them in the school 
workshop or at home in the kitchen. 


Approved by Leading Educators 

Because the Guild idea is educa- 
tionally sound, because it 
powerful incentive factor, 
directly 


carries a 
because it 
relates motive to goal for 
thousands of boys, the Craftsman’s 
Guild has enjoyed and held the ap- 
proval of many eminent educators. 
Nobel-prize winner, Robert A. Mil- 
likan, at the California Institute of 
Technology, has served as a Guild hon- 
orary judge since 1930; Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has served as a 
judge since 1931; Dexter S. Kimball, 
dean emeritus of Cornell College of 
Engineering, has served since 1930; 
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scholarships returned at their own ex- 
pense to relive the ceremonies which 
marked their own triumphs. 

Among them were a young man 
who had risen to the position of gen- 
eral manufacturing manager of a 
major auto factory, two who have a 
fine record in development work as 
design engineers with one of the great 
automotive research laboratories. 

There are untold others, however, 
among the thousands of boys who nev- 
er attend a regional meet but who 
hold positions of responsibility and 
service. The Guild hears from many of 
these boys. One of them recently 
wrote: 

“With 10 years’ shop teaching be- 
hind me, I feel that I can be some 
judge of the merit of Guild work 
the general welfare and forward edu- 
cation of our young people. Tho I 
won no scholarship, I learned a great 


deal.” 


SERB RaB) 
Sh hi Sei ie ak ema SOE AE a UN he 


Posttiuvely Se 


“You do yourselves more harm 
than good,” said the old editor. 
“Let me tell you a couple of 
things, young fellow. | taught 
school myself once upon a time. 
Time and a thousand editions of 
the big city daily had left their 
mark but he seemed wistful right 
then, down underneath that hard. 
calloused, cynical hide. 

“Sure—the schools have been 
hard hit, but weren’t we all? I’m 
in no position to blame you. All 
I do ts collect the facts in this busi- 
ness, and once in a while unload 
an opinion on what has been col- 


lected. Suppose a fruit vendor 
cried, ‘My apples are spoiled. I’m 
underpaid. My house is falling 
apart.) W ould anybody care 


much?” 

The idea was so ridiculous that 
I chuckled. 

“Maybe you wouldn’t laugh, 

I told you that teachers have vie n 
doing that for 10 years!” 

I stopped laughing. 

“You've been hammering away 
at the same theme, telling the peo- 
ple that the schools are in a de- 
plorable shape. Is it any wonder 
they don’t care to do business 
with your” 

“But...” I began. 

“Let me finish. There’s nothing 
wrong with the education you're 
trying to sell. It’s your salesman- 
ship that’s wrong. First off, there's 
our natural love for kids. Talk up 
the kid angle. Next, get the statis- 
licians to accent the positive side 
of this. Have a look at these.” 

He handed me a half-dozen edu 
cational clippings. “Read the key 
words, Per-pupil cost... per-class- 
room cost... bonds... expendi 
tures. See what I’m driving at?” 

Ii was humiliating but | 
nodded. 

“Simply change your talk to in 
vestment! Anybody will invest in 
kids. Investment per pupil... in- 
vestment per classroom!” 

A wild alarm from the press- 
room announced another dead- 
line. As I hurried from the room 
the old man grinned and yelled 
after me: 

“You've got a fistfull of aces, 
son. All you have to do is play 
“em!” 


—DON R. MC MAHILL, Oma/ia 
Technical Highschool, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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LUCILLE WILLIAMS describes the 


ld oe ; A * 


Mandan, North Dakota 


AROL’S infectious laugh pealed 
merrily above the murmur of 
matronly bridge-club voices. 

“I'll bet your kids at school love to 
hear you laugh,” said Peg. 

Others heartily seconded Peg’s idea, 
for Carol’s laugh could cheer the 
gloomiest soul. On the nights she 
couldn't make bridge club, the hostess 
had to exert herself to fill the void. 
Carol was vivacious, charming, inter- 
esting. We all enjoyed her. 

But because I teach in the same 
school with her, I knew what none of 
the rest would suspect—Carol’s pupils 
had never heard that laugh. 

She is no Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
who consciously changes her personal- 
ity when she goes to school. It is just 
part of her philosophy of teaching. 
She regards teaching as her job and 
goes at it for all she is worth, without 
any foolishness. 

Carol is conscientious, a hard work- 
er. She always has a stack of papers to 
correct and she never misses a comma 
or a period. She subscribes to several 
professional magazines and is always 
trying new methods. She laboriously 
averages scores. She gives marks with- 
out showing partiality. I thoroly ap- 
preciate her work. 

But while she is in school, Carol's 
face always wears a troubled expres- 
sion. Her speaking voice, pleasant in 
casual conversation, becomes high and 
harsh the minute she starts to teach. 
She never seems caught up with the 
work, and her hurried, unconscious 
frustration is reflected in the conduct 
of the pupils in her room. 

Take George, for instance. He comes 
from a family of 15, all living in two 
rooms. He became angry and used 
some rough language in her presence 
one day. For George, this was common 
everyday talk at home, but he got 
kicked out of her class for the rest of 
the semester. Those words will mean 
half a year in George’s life. 

Then there was the day that Clar- 
ence hid her workbook in which all 
the right answers were worked out, 
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“Something terrible has happened,” 
she told me. I thought at least an eye 
had been poked out. “Ill have to re- 
port that whole class to the principal 
and have him go thru their lockers and 
find out who stole my book.” 

The suspected class was in my room 
at the time. I assured her I would do 
what I could to help. 

“Miss Olson mislaid her English 
book while you were in her room yes- 
terday,” I told the class. “Perhaps one 
of you took hers by mistake, thinking 
it to be your own. Or maybe you saw 
where she put it. If you know anything 
about it, she will be grateful for your 
help.” 

Clarence produced her book for her 
the very next period from the desk in 
her own room where he had hidden it 
the day before to plague her. 

Next to Carol’s room in our school 
is Helen’s. She teaches the same chil- 
dren from the same homes and under 
the same conditions, but she loves to 
teach. It is her life as well as her live- 
lihood. 

Helen discovered that George likes 
to draw. He didn’t have much oppor- 
tunity in that two-room house with 14 
others, so she gave him some colored 
chalk and asked him to decorate her 
boards. He strutted for weeks—and did 
better than average in his school work. 

Helen always radiates good cheer. 
She never seems to work hard or be 
behind in her work. One day she was 
teaching history. She was explaining 
Randolph’s opposition to Jefferson in 
his second term, and ended, quite in- 
nocently, with the remark, “. . . and 
for this stand, he lost his seat.” She 
meant his position as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but she 
laughed along with her students at 
their misinterpretation. 

Her children feel free with her. Yet 


TEACHER 


one of her students, Chub, once told 
me, “Just by being in her class, I’ve 
learned to have greater respect for all 
teachers.” 4 

Jane, another of her students, con- 
fided, “She has taught our whole class 
never to laugh at anyone’s mistakes, if 
it might hurt his feelings.” 

Two gardens may lie side by side 
with the same soil, same exposure, 
same drainage. In the one, the plants 
are scrawny and the harvest meager in 
spite of the labor of the gardener. In 
the other, even tho the gardener at 
times seems to be loafing, bushy plants 
and abundant harvest are the rule. 
The difference seems to be in the 
“green thumb” of the gardener. 

Helen loves her students and they 
respond in that special way which 
shows how sensitive they are to her 
sympathetic interest, to her “green 
thumb.”’ 

She seldom has discipline problems. 
She senses the days when George will 
have to be handled with kid gloves to 
prevent a rude retort, and the days 
when a lesson can be driven home to 
him. It isn’t the amount of work she 
does; it’s the timeliness that counts. 

“As with your “green-thumb” gar- 
dener, it isn’t the amount of water that 
a plant needs, but the gardener’s alert- 
ness to the time when it is most 
needed. The condition of the plant 
must dictate this rather than the cal- 
endar. 

Helen teaches students; Carol teach- 
es subjectmatter. Two schoolrooms 
open into the same hall. The same stu- 
dents pass from one to the other. In 
one there is tension, scheming, frus- 
tration, while in the other is love, 
laughter, and learning. 

Both teachers are intelligent, con- 
scientious, and wholesome. But one is 
a “green-thumb” teacher. 
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RE you looking for new ideas and 

aids to use in toning up your 
(American Education Week events? Or 
searching for vital facts and figures 
and ways in which to drive them 
home? ‘The tollowing suggestions and 
aids have been developed to help an- 
swer these particular needs. 

A variety of helps have been made 
available this year. They include gen- 
eral materials, publicity items, infor- 
mation on the daily topics, school 
plays, audio-visual materials, and liter- 
ature on special subjects. To get your 
program rolling quickly, plan how and 
where you will use selected items and 
place your order early. 


General Helps 


Committees and buildings should be 
supplied with packets of sample basic 
items [50c each]. Display the poster in 
prominent places at least two weeks 
before AEW begins [50c per package 
of 10]. Get extra copies of the rede- 
signed public-relations manual to take 
care of committee needs [25c each]. 

Use the Visit Your Schools stencil to 
dress up your mimeograph bulletins 
[50c each] and the stickers on com- 
munications {25c per package of 100}. 
Children will enjoy taking An Invita- 
tion home to their parents [25c per 
package of 30]. 

Keep an ample supply of Personal 
Growth Leaflet #58, Strengthening 
the Foundations of lreedom, on hand 
for speakers and writers [25c per pack- 
age of 25}. 

‘The booklet of Fact Sheets is a new 
feature this year. It has information 
and references on daily topics and is 
intended to be helpful in developing 
talks, panels, éxhibits, articles, library 
displays, special features [25c each}. 

Plays 

Prepared for 1948 is the play, The 
Mighty Mysterious Tree [25c]. Other 
junior and senior highschool plays are 
Beachhead for Freedom |20c]; America 
Unlimited [25c]. Elementary-school 
plays are Health around the Clock, tor 
primary grades [l5c|; A Good Amert- 
can, for intermediate grades [15c]; and 
The Circus or the Jungle, tor upper 
elementary grades [25c]. 


Radio Recording 
Make advance arrangements with 
your radio stations to schedule the 14- 
minute recording, There Were Voices 
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in the Land,asa public-service feature 
[3314 rpm, $10}. 

In this dramatic broadcast you hear 
the screaming voices of those who 
would spread hate and destroy our 
heritage of freedom. Drowning them 
are the calm and powerful voices of 
those who have helped to build the 
greatness of our country—leaders of 
the past and the forces of stability of 
the present. 

Among yesterday’s voices are those 
of George Washington, Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, and 
Abraham Lincoin. Those of today are 
echoed in the mother’s lullaby, farm- 
er’s hopes, country church worship, 
songs by school children, and the 
teacher’s work. 

This recording has been written and 
produced by professionals and is suit- 
able for use during the year. On the 
other face of the disc is a series of spot 
announcements. 


Radio Scripts 


You will need the complete set of 
nine radio skits [$1.40] on the general 
theme and daily topics for use as live 
broadcasts. Included are two 14-min- 
ute scripts, There Were Voices in the 
Land and Wanted: Facilities for Lei- 
sure |25c each], and seven 44-minute 
scripts [l5c each|—Howdy Neighbor!, 
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Which Way Forward?, Who? Me?, 
Does It Pay To Be Ignorant?, The 
Lock on the Stable Door, Fire Away!, 
and The Family Finds a Way. They 
have been prepared by experienced 
script writers. 

Movie Trailer 

Have you arranged with your thea- 
ter management to show the 1!4-min- 
ute 35mm _ sound movie trailer, 
Strengthening the Foundations of 
Ireedom [$8]? Lowell Thomas is nar- 
rator. October 23 is the deadline for 
accepting orders. 

Mats 

The mats of drawings of the general 
theme and daily topics may be used to 
illustrate feature stories and an- 
nouncements. They are available in 
18-, 24-, and 36-pica widths [35c per 
mat]. 

Mats of display advertising ready 
for signature by sponsors are avail- 
able [45c to $1.25 each]. Send for free 
copy of fullsize reproduction sheet to 


take to business firms in soliciting 
AEW ads. 


Special Leaflets 

Materials on AEW topics are always 
in demand by those who participate in 
or prepare programs. Supply these per- 
sons as well as radio, newspaper, re- 
search, and public-relations people 
with the special subject leaflets. While 
issued especially for AEW, these publi- 
cations are useful as discussion guides 
for later meetings. 

Included are the Sunday Folder [25c 
per package of 25], /t Pays 
[25c per package of 25], 
Health-an Essential of Free- 
dom [|20c per package of 
10], Fostering Democracy 
thru Our Schools, and De- 
Worthy Family 
Life {limited number free]. 
—AGNES SAMUELSON, 4SSiSt- 
ant editor. 
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HAPPENED 
IN 


Idaho 


Idaho is the twentieth state edu- 
cation association to acquire per- 
manent headquarters in which to 
house the central office and pro- 
vide increased facilities for ex- 
panding association services. 


T HAPPENED in Idaho. The state- 

education association members over- 
subscribed their headquarters-building 
purchase fund. ‘The result—a two-story 
building—is now the property of the 
association. ‘The teachers have a pro- 
fessional home. 

The purchase was accomplished by 
the use of $10,000 IEA reserve funds 
and the buying of $25,000 in 4% 20- 
year debentures by individual mem- 
bers. The building is located near the 
state capitol. The association will oc- 
the main floor and lease second- 
and basement space. Rental in- 
come will retire the indebtedness. 


cupy 
floor 


Constitutional Amendments 


On the present agenda of the asso- 
ciation are proposed constitutional 
amendments which would make coun- 
ty and city superintendencies appoint- 
ive rather than elective in Idaho. 
These amendments will be significant 
in the general election of 1948 and in 
the 1949 legislative session. Since con- 
stitutional changes are not especially 
easy to secure, much work needs to be 
done in getting reliable information 
to the voters. 


Reorganization Progress 


The Idaho — school-reorganization 
committee reports that 48 of the 72 
reorganization elections held have 
been successful. They have combined 
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430 districts and parts of a number of 
others to form 47 reorganized districts, 
11 of which are county units. Elections 
are pending in seven counties. 


Teacher Recruitment 


Teacher shortage persists. Idaho 
teacher-education institutions certified 
357 teachers this spring. Over 1110 
emergency teachers were employed last 
year. At most the state gets 100 quali- 
lied out-of-state teachers, giving a total 
of 457 new qualified teachers to satisfy 
a demand for more than 1100. 

Idaho delegates to an NEA-spon- 
sored conference on teacher education 
and professional standards made seven 
recruitment recommendations: promo- 
tion of FTA chapters by local associa- 
tions, use of guidance personnel for 
informing pupils of career possibili- 
ties in teaching, cooperation of teach- 
ers in encouraging promising students 
to enter teaching, more adequate con- 
cept of teaching as a career by the pub- 
lic, provision of scholarships for 
worthy students, teamwork between 
highschools and teacher-education in- 
stitutions in developing lists of stu- 
dents who may be interested in teach- 
ing, and guidance procedures for re- 
cruitment of promising students. 


Minimum Program 


The legislature set up a minimum 
program for financing common-school 
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JOHN M. BOOTH 


Executive Secretary, Idaho Education 
Association, since February 1, 1946 
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education that will require nearly 10 
million dollars this year and a large 
amount after this year. The plan con- 
sists of a three-point program consist- 
ing of minimum salary; classroom unit 
and average daily attendance require- 
ments; and a minimum 
tion program. 


transporta- 


Five counties can provide this pro- 
gram without state help. If the full 
school requirements are to be met, a 
future shortage of state funds for 
schools and other state purposes is an- 
ticipated. So planning to meet that sit- 
uation is necessary now. 


Unified Dues 


The state association went on the 
unified-dues basis last year, with a re- 
sultant increase in NEA members of 
more than 157%. Ninety percent of 
the public-school teachers are mem- 
bers of the IEA and the NEA, despite 
the fact that nearly a third of the total 
are emergency teachers. Unified dues 
are set at one-half of one percent of 
annual salaries and include district, 
but not local association, membership 
fees. Membership under the unified- 
dues plan exceeded slightly the mem- 
bership percent attained previously. 

Leadership Training 

Eight leadership-training schools 
were held thruout the state last year 
with NEA assistance. ‘These schools 
were a marked success and will be con- 
tinued during the present year. 
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Busy Days— 


The interpretation of amendments and of surveys crowds 


the state education association calendars, already filled 


with conventions, membership, field work, and other 


activities pertaining to the opening of the school year. 


Arkansas Projects—On the ballot in 
the general election November 1 will 
be an act to dissolve school districts in 
Arkansas which have less than 350 
enumerated persons. The act sets up 
the machinery for the creation of a 
new district in each county composed 
of the territory of all the dissolved 
districts. It provides for the election 
of a new board of education, pre- 
scribes its duties, and specifies that the 
county school supervisor shall become 
the superintendent of the new school 
district. 

A campaign to secure, within the 
next two years, a minimum of 560 i*fe 
memberships in the AEA at $150 cach 
has been launched. The funds are to 
be set aside for an AEA headquarters 
building. 

District of Columbia School Survey 
—George D. Strayer is conducting the 
$100,000 survey of the needs of the 
D. C. public schools, authorized by 
Congress. Nineteen educators are as- 
sisting in the study, which is to be 
completed in March. A separate re- 
port on buildings, to be issued Janu- 
ary 1, will rate building facilities as 
lo site, structure, heating and ventila- 
tion, fire protection, cleaning system, 
lighting and sanitary equipment, ade- 


quacy of classrooms, and _ other 
features. 
Connecticut Centennial — Retire- 


ment, legislation, and professional ad- 
vancement have been spotlighted as 
special achievements in CEA’s centen- 
nial history. The association begins 
its second 100 years dedicated to the 
goals which have dominated the ac- 
tivities since the days of Henry Bar- 
nard. The development of local asso- 
ciations and the increasing closeness 
of relationship between the profession 
and the citizens of the state have ac- 
celerated the growth and influence of 
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the Connecticut Education Associa- 
tion. 

Gasoline Amendment in Florida— 
School leaders find it necessary to ask 
their citizen friends to join in an effort 


to defeat the proposed gasoline-tax . 


constitutional amendment. This prop- 
osition would not only stop the ear- 
marking of the seventh cent of gaso- 
line tax for schools and the state’s 
general revenue fund (a source on 
which the schools must draw heavily 
each year) but also would take the dis- 
position of the entire amount of the 
gasoline tax out of the hands of the 
legislature and permanently set it 
apart for roads. No revenue is pro- 
posed to replace the six to seven mil- 
lion dollars the schools would lose 
under this amendment. 

lowa’s New Activities—A joint com- 
mittee of the lowa Association of 
Schoolboards and the lowa State Edu- 
cation Association has developed a 
series of recommendations on teacher- 
employment practices. The report 
covers contracts, sick leave, salaries, 
and the school calendar. 

The ISEA is distributing two new 
publications. Both are eight-page illus- 
trated bookiets in color. The one, You 
Can Take It With You, is addressed 
to highschool pupils on the subject of 
teaching as a great profession. The 
other, Go Ahead ... Bust Your But- 
tons, relates to membership in the 
state association, the NEA, and 
WOTP. Victory Action Goals are in- 
cluded. 

Louisiana Survey Recommendations 
— Twenty-six changes in the state edu- 
cational program are recommended by 
the legislative survey committee. The 
93-page report is entitled Education in 
Louisiana, A Study and Recommen- 
dations for Improvement. Seventeen 
of the recommendations require legis- 


lative action. They have to do with 
the distribution of school funds, trade 
schools, scholarships, state superin- 
tendent of education, cooperative re 
gional education, transportation, 
schools for spastic children, state ap- 
propriations for schools and colleges, 
and other items. 

Michigan Action Program — The 
Michigan Education Association is 
facing three definite amendments to 
the state constitution to be voted upon 
at the November election. The associa- 
tion is opposing the repeal of the sales- 
tax amendment. It is advocating two 
modifications of the 15-mill limitation. 
One proposal seeks to extend the 
period over which millages may be in- 
creased to 20 years instead of the pres- 
ent five-year limit. The other pro- 
posal seeks to change the vote which 
is now necessary to secure increases in 
millage allocations from a two-thirds 
vote to a simple majority. The asso- 
ciation has published a _ proposed 
schedule of amendment materials and 
reports. 

New Emphases in Nebraska Con- 
ventions—The Nebraska State Educa- 
tion Association district presidents and 
the Convention Improvement Com- 
mittee have planned a new type of 
program for the association meetings 
this fall. One day will be devoted to 
the total curriculum with special ref- 
erence to better preparation in the 
fundamentals. The other day will 
stress the financial needs of the 
schools. ‘The programs will feature the 
responsibility of the profession in cur- 
riculum improvement and in the in- 
terpretation of the financial support 
needed for curriculum plans. 

New York and Oregon Service Em- 
blems — Education associations in 
these states have designed service em- 
blems for retired teachers. The New 
York emblem is in gold with the 
medallion adapted from the entrance 
to the state education building. In- 
tended for use by local associations 
which wish to honor retiring teachers, 
it is available as a pin or a lapel 
button to be worn by the recipients. 

The pin pictured at 
the left is available to 
units of the Oregon as- 
‘sociation for presenta- 
tion to retiring teachers 
as a token of appreciation for faith- 
ful service. It is gold with a blue 
enameled border. 
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School Transportation Conference 


A Nationa. Conference on School 
Transportation is being held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, West Virginia, October 3-8, 
to discuss standards for the selection 
and training of bus drivers, model 
codes for passing school buses, revision 
of standards for the construction of 
school buses, and other problems con- 
cerned with transporting children to 
school. 

The conference — administered by 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, NEA Department of Rural 
Education, AASA, and US Office of 
Education—is being attended by ap- 
proximately 150 state officials in charge 
of school transportation, manufactur- 
ers of school buses and equipment, 
and representatives of sponsoring or- 
ganizations and nonschool agencies. 


Safety Commission Members 

THE following are recent appointees 
of the National Commission on Safety 
Education: Shirley Cooper, associate 
professor of Rural Education, School 
of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; Clyde A. Erwin, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Caroline 
Hook, primary teacher, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Ray N. McFarlin, director of 
safety, Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Schools; B. C. Riley, director of exten- 
sion division, University of Florida, 
Gaiaesville; Lois Staat, physical-educa- 
tion teacher, Great Neck, New York, 
Highschool. 


Unesco Seminars 

One of the official US representa- 
tives to the Seminar on Teacher Edu- 
cation held near London, England, 
this summer was Gertrude A. Han- 
kamp, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 

Wilbur Murra, assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
was a visiting speaker at the Seminar 
on Teaching about the United Na- 
tions held near Lake Success, N. Y, 
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Codes of Professional Ethics 

Forty-six state teachers associations 
and the associations in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico have adopted codes of 
ethics for their members. Opinions 
vary as to whether the teaching pro- 
fession should have a single code of 
ethics or whether state and local asso- 
ciations should be encouraged to draw 
up their own codes. 

The 1948 Report of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics includes 
the NEA code and 25 state codes. 
Single copies free from NEA head- 
quarters; additional copies 25c, with 
NEA discounts. 


Educational Policies Commission 


RECENT appointments to the Com- 


mission were: Ethel J. Alpenfels, New 


York University; Ruby Anderson, 
Athens Highschool, Athens, Georgia; 
James B. Conant, Harvard University; 
Alonzo G. Grace, Division of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Relations, 
OMGUS, Berlin, Germany; John K. 
Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; George A. Selke, Univer- 
sity of Montana. ‘These members were 
chosen by joint action of the NEA 
Executive Committee and the AASA. 

Named by NEA departments were: 
Eugene H. Herrington, Ebert School, 
Denver, Colorado, by the Department 


of Elementary School Principals; 
Galen Jones, US Office of Education, 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; T. R. Me- 
Connell, University of Minnesota, by 
the Department of Higher Education; 
Mae Newman, Huntington High- 
school, Huntington, West Virginia, by 
the Department of 
Teachers. 


Classroom 


NEA Dues 

By ENTHUSIASTIC and almost unani- 
mous vote NEA membership dues 
were increased at the Cleveland meet- 
ing. Dues now are: 
Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to 
THE JOURNAL —__ sigue 
Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
JournaL, the Research Bulletin, and 
the annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings interpola 
Life—full active privileges for life in- 
cluding THE JOURNAL, the Research 
Bulletin, and the annual Volume of 
Addresses and Proceedings__--~ $150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 

The proposal for a dues increase 
had been before the members of the 
Association for more than a year and 
was discussed in hundreds of state and 
local association meetings. This action 
will make possible expanded services. 


Seven members of the first Eastern Cities Tour were “tour alumnae” who had taken 
other NEA trips. Pictured in the Office of the President of the NEA, they are, left to right 
(standing): Floiad Collins, Sturgis, Michigan; Margaret Brinkerhoff, Cedar Falls, lowa: 
Hallie John, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Gladah England, Dearborn, Michigan: C. D. 
Remmlein, the Eastern Cities Tour conductor, Washington, D. C.; G. Magina Carroll, 
Seattle, Washington; and Nellie P. Hemenway, Los Angeles, California. Mrs. Estelle 


Reid, El Centro, California, is seated. 
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Higher Education 


ApbrEssEs delivered at the Cleveland 
meeting of the NEA Department of 
Higher Education are collected in 
Higher Learning and the World Crisis. 
The publication is free to department 
members; to others, 25c. Order from 
the department. 


Deans of Women Convention 

THE 1949 meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women (an 
NEA department) will be held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 18-21. 
As customary, the convention will be 
held in cooperation with the Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

Program chairman is Kate H. Muel- 
ler, assistant dean of students, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. General ar- 
rangements will be handled by Pauline 
Galvarro, dean of students, National 
College of Education, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. For information write to Barbara 
Catton, executive secretary, NADW. 


Chicago Meeting, Social Studies 
Council 


‘EXPANDING Horizons in Social Edu- 
cation” is the theme for the 28th annu- 
al meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, which will be held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago, No- 
vember 25-27. A copy of the program 
may be obtained after November | 
from Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive 
secretary of this NEA department. 


ASCD Meeting 
THE annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will be held in New York 
City February 13-16, 1949. Head- 
quarters will be at the Commodore 
Hotel. For information write to ASCD 
Executive Secretary Gertrude Han- 

kamp at NEA headquarters. 


AASA 1951 Yearbook 


“EDUCATION and the Conservation of 
Natural Resources” will be the theme 
of the 1951 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Chairman of the commission to pre- 
pare the yearbook is Kenneth E. Ober- 
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holtzer, superintendent of schools, 
Denver, Colorado. Publication date 
will be February 1951. 


Rural Conference 


Tue third Annual Rocky Mountain 
Rural Life and Education Conference 
was held August 2-4 at the University 
of Wyoming Science Camp near Lara- 
mie. The Conference—attended by 135 
leaders in rural life and education 
from Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming—was conducted as a 
workshop on the best use of commu- 
nity resources. Conservation of natural 
and human resources was the domi- 
nant note, 

The committee in charge of the con- 
ference consisted of Louise Pedigo, 
Wyoming, chairman; W. E. Bishop, 
Arvada, Colorado; Mary Watson, Ber- 
nalillo County, New Mexico; N. J. 
Barlow, Salt Lake City, Utah. Shirley 
Cooper was staff adviser from the NEA 
Division of Rural Service. 

This conference was one of the nine 
regional conferences on rural life and 
education sponsored annually by the 
NEA Department of Rural Education 
and the Division of Rural Service. 


Regional Conferences, AASA 


Tue American Association of School 
Administrators will meet in 1949 at 
three regional conferences: San Fran- 
cisco, February 20-23; St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 27-March 2; and Philadelphia, 
March 27-30. 

AASA President Willard E. Goslin, 
superintendent of schools at Pasadena, 
California, is building all three con- 
ference programs around the theme, 
“Education and the General Welfare.” 

Following the national convention 
pattern, there will be both general ses- 
sions and numerous smaller discussion 
groups. Convention exhibits are also 
planned for all three conferences. 


Adult Education Conference 


A Nationa. Conference on Adult 
Education will be conducted by the 
NEA Department of Adult Education 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, October 27-29. 

This conference will combine work 
groups for those concerned with teach- 
er training and adult education, re- 
search in adult education, extension 
problems, veteran education, and fami- 
ly living. 

A unique aspect of the conference, 











Robert H. Carleton Carl Troester 


Mr. Carleton on September 1 assumed office 
and field duties as executive secretary of the 
National Science Teachers Association with 
headquarters at the NEA building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Carleton was formerly as- 
sistant professor of physical science, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 

Mr. Carleton will be responsible for pro- 
motional and service activities of this NEA 
department, with the aid of Bertha E. Slye, 
who will continue as director of membership 
service. The department's broad policies will 
continue to be decisions of its board of di- 
rectors, headed by President Norman R. D. 
Jones. 

Dr. Troester is the new executive secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(See page 380, September Journal.) 


Raymon W. Eldridge, 
principal, Lawrence 
School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, is the 
new president of the 
NEA Department of 
Elementary School 
Principals. Mr. 
Eldridge played an 
important part in the 
development of the 
Massachusetts Elementary School Principals 
Association and is a past president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 





based on the successful experiences ol 
the National ‘Training Laboratory in 
Group Development, of which the 
NEA Division of Adult Education is 
one of the major sponsors, will be the 
opportunity for participants to analyze 
and practice specific skills of group 
development and leadership training 
as a basis for the discussion of applica- 
tion of these skills in the many areas 
of adult education. 


This Is the Address 
For information concerning depart- 
ments mentioned on this page, write 
to 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 
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MABEL STUDEBAKER ANDREW D. HOLT GERTRUDE E. McCOMB EULELA W. BLODGETT 
President, NEA; teacher, First vicepresident, NEA; Treasurer, NEA; teacher, Teacher, Junior-Senior High- 
Strong Vincent Highschool, executive secretary, Tennes- McLean Junior Highschool, school, Hanover, N. H. 
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RUTH M. EVANS A. C. FLORA H. M. IVY MARTIN P. MOE CORMA A. MOWREY 
Teacher, Park Hill School, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Superintendent of schools, Executive secretary, Montana Acting director of profession- 
Denver, Colo NEA; superinte ndent of Meridian, Miss. Education Assn, Helena al relations, West Virginia 
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L. V. PHILLIPS GLENN E. SNOW A. C. FLORA FLORENCE HALE 
Commissioner, Indiana High- Junior past-president, NEA; Chairman of the Board of Secretary of the Board; edi- 
school Athletic Assn, Indian president, Dixie Junior Col- Trustees, NEA; superintend- tor, The Grade Teacher, 
apolis, Ind. lege, St. George, Utah ent of schools, Columbia, S.C. Darien, Conn. 






The Executive Committee—the pres- 
ident, junior past-president, first vice- 
president, treasurer elected for three 
years, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, two members elected by and from 
the Board of Directors for two-year 
terms, and four by the Representative 
Assembly for two-year terms—carries 
out the policies of the Representative 
Assembly and the Board of Directors. 

The Board of Trustees—the presi- 
dent and four members elected by the 
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F. L. SCHLAGLE MABEL STUDEBAKER 
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B ard f Directors, one each ye - for 6211 Georgia Street, Chevy Superintendent of Schools, President of the NEA 
a four-year term—has charge of the Chase, Md. Kansas City, Kans. 


Permanent Fund and elects the execu- 
tive secretary. ; 
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Steps to the UN 


Our seventh grade made a poster 
which showed a series of five stairsteps, 
each of which represented a significant 
development in the creation of the 
UN. The first step was the Atlantic 
Charter; the second, the signing by 26 
nations, in Washington, January 1, 
1942, of the declaration to support a 
United Nations organization; the 
third, the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence: the fourth, Yalta; and the fifth, 
San Francisco, where the UN Charter 
was written. Beneath each step we 
listed important items, such as people 
and events in connection with it.— 
MARILYN OFELT, Franklin Sherman 
Elementary School, McLean, Virginia. 


Learning Local History 

Our city is rich in historical tradi- 
tion, but our children knew too little 
about it until the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the newspaper, and the 
public-school system cooperated to 
prepare the story of Quincy’s illustri- 
ous past. 

Using the comic-book technic, we 
prepared a 28-page booklet depicting 
many of the events and people that 
have helped to make Quincy famous. 
Exciting as well as informative are the 
stories of exploration and discovery— 
Merrymount, John Adams, Abigail 
Adams, John Quincy Adams, John 
Hancock, Colonel Francis Parker, the 
first railroad, and the ships that went 
out from our harbor. 

We use the materials in our class- 
rooms but they go far beyond the bor- 
ders of our city. Copies may be secured 
from the Quincy Chamber of Com- 
merce.—PAUL GOSSARD, superintendent 
of schools, Quincy, Massachusetts. 


Paper Pulp 

How To Make It—{\|\Tear newspa- 
per into small pieces; [2] soak or boil 
until soft; [3] rub into fine pulp; [4] 
squeeze out excess water when ready to 
use; [5] add powder paste or flour, also 
some salt to prevent souring; [6] mix 
well until texture is smooth and pli- 
able. Paper pulp is now ready to use. 

What To Make—Model it like clay. 
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Make figures, fruit, vegetables. Dry it. 
Paint with poster paint. Paper, beads, 
straw, and string can be added to the 
wet pulp for leaves, hair, and eyes. 

Build it up over boxes, jars, or 
wadded paper. Make figures, build- 
ings, decorative masks, wall plaques. 
Wire loops for hanging masks and 
plaques must be inserted while pulp 
is wet. Masks can be mounted on stiff 
backs. 

To make puppet heads, build up 
the pulp over a paper tube which fits 
the index finger. Model a rim around 
the neck to hold the costume. 

Marionette heads are made the same 
way except wire loops are used to fas- 
ten on the strings and body. When dry, 
paint and add yarn for hair.—Michi- 
gan Education Journal. 


Uptodate Geography 
WE ENLIVEN our geography teaching 
by exchanging letters, pictures, maps, 
postcards, and other items with schools 
in different states. The letters written 
in connection with our project also 
help make our language classes more 
interesting. We have had letters from 
Maine to California.—MAE CRAIGHEAD, 
fifth and sixth grades, Jere Whitson 

School, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Competition and Form in Football 
Fundamentals 


CoacuHes who wish to develop form 
and at the same time add competition 
to drills in early football fundamen- 
tals may find the following idea use- 
ful. In diving, the form of the diver 
is judged by three to five judges who 
flash cards designating their opinion 
of the form of the dive. With some 
modifications, the same idea may be 
used to judge the form of a block or 
tackle in football practice. 

The judges may be players or man- 
agers. Each judge is furnished with a 
set of 11 cards with the numbers 0 to 
10 inclusive. Eight-by-11 cards are sat- 
isfactory, providing they are made of 
stiff paper and held together with 
metal rings. 

Each card number has a certain val- 
ue. Card No. 10 means “perfect form”; 


, 


No. 9, “excellent form,” and so on 


down to No. 0, meaning “‘no try at all.” 

The football manager may act as 
head clerk. With a whistle he gives the 
signal for the judges to flash their 
cards. The manager writes down the 
scores of the three judges on each try. 
—DEL HENRICH, Fremont Senior High- 
school, Pomona, California. 


Complete Coverage 

IN A scrapbook covering our cele- 
bration of American Education Week, 
we placed all newspaper coverage ol 
the week, our plans, and our programs. 
A special feature of the scrapbook was 
a daily log which showed how the 
daily themes were observed thru radio, 
movies, advertising, news, pictures, 
and openhouse.—Port Huron Teach- 
ers Club, Michigan. 


Inviting Parents To Help 


IN ORDER to Cooperate most effective- 
ly, mothers and fathers need to know 
the problems that arise constantly in 
the school and how they can help to 
meet them. Therefore, I invite the par- 
ents to attend a short meeting early in 
the school term, at which time I ex- 
plain some of these problems. Then 
we consider how we can work together 
for the best interests of their children. 
I find the parents sympathetic and co- 
operative.—EDNA K. OLSEN, elementary- 
school principal, Caney, Kansas. j 


A Bill of Duties 


It 1s my duty as a good citizen: 

To be honest, fair, kind, and cooper- 
ative with people everywhere. 

To show respect for those in author- 
ity and to obey cheerfully the laws of 
our land. 

To keep healthy and to practice 
safety rules at all times. 

To respect both public and private 
property. 

To worship God, to attend my 
church, and to respect the religious 
beliefs of others. 

To be thrifty in the use of time. 
money, and materials. 

To be dependable and to have the 
courage to do what is right. 

To do my best to get a good educa- 
tion. 

To be clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

To be loyal to my country. 

—Prepared by the boys and girls of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Schools. 
[Reprinted from Student Life.] 
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Book-of-the-Month 

The Proper Study of Mankind... 
an Inquiry into the Science of Human 
Relations is the latest volume to be 
produced by Stuart Chase. It presents 
the findings of many scientists about 
human behavior. It brings these find- 
ings together in popular form, and 
thus provides an important survey of 
the whole field of human behavior. 

Science has been producing tremen- 
dous results in the field of material 
things. Science also is yielding up a 
great many helpful results concerning 
humanbeings, how they came to be 
like they are, why they act the way 
they do, and what can be done to help 
people get along better with them- 
selves and with their neighbors. 

Mr. Chase states in the concluding 
chapter that “This book has been an 
early and perhaps a brash attempt to 
gather the data, work out relation- 
ships, and place the studies dealing 
with man under a scientific spotlight, 
trying to find knowledge which can be 
depended upon.” 

“It is important,” he says, “that 
social scientists realize their vital new 
role, and devote themselves with great 
single-mindedness to the task of ac- 
cumulating more verified knowledge 
and ever sharper engineering tools. 
The future of civilization, if not of 
mankind, may depend on what they 
can accomplish in the next few 
decades.” 

This book is important for teachers 
because they are the most important 
link between the frontier findings ol 
research workers and the young people 
of the nation waiting to be developed 
in accordance with our new under- 
standings of human growth. 

No subject is more important, for 
until we understand human and group 
relations we cannot achieve better 
social goals or avoid domination by 
the machines we have made. 

This book is published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, N. Y. 31 Ip. 
1948. $3.50. 

\ Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff for each issue. 
Your suggestions are invited. . 
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A Personal Story 

CLAUDE ANDERSON PHILLIPs, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Missouri, in his Fifty Years of Public- 
School Teaching; from Rural-School 
Teacher to University Professor, tells 
a personal story that will interest both 
younger and older teachers. It is a 
firsthand account of the history of edu- 
cation in one of our states during the 
50 years of its most rapid development. 
It gives much concrete material illus- 
trating methods and conditions in the 
schools. 

The book is interesting from an- 
other angle. It is published by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri [Everett Keith, exec- 
utive secretary]. So far as we know, 
this is the first book of its kind pub- 
lished by a state association. The book 
contains 145 pages and sells for $2 a 
copy. 


A Mighty Tool 


The human 
mind is a mighty 
tool and how to 
use it effectively is 
one of the most im- 
portant things any- 
one can learn. Man- 
aging Your Mind 
seeks to help—val- 
uable to teachers 
in their own lives 
and thru them to 
their students. It is 
written “to enable 
average men and 
women to get more 
out of life, to 
achieve greater 
satisfaction, to live 
lives more nearly 
ideal by the appli- 
cation of certain 
scientific discover- 
ies.”” The book will 
be especially useful 
in helping to se- 
cure the best coor- 
dination of mind 
and body. One of 
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are more thau books 


...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 
the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives—AMY LOWELL 


its two authors is a distinguished 
psychiatrist and the other a school 
man. Managing Your Mind; You CAN 
Change Human Nature is written by 
S. H. Kraines, M.D., and E. S. Thet- 
ford. It is published by the Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 374p. $2.75. 


Children’s Book Week 

CHILDREN’S Book Week will be ob- 
served this year during November 14- 
20. A Book Fair is a popular way of 
acquainting people with the wealth 
and variety of books for children now 
published. For assistance in celebrat- 
ing the Week, write to Children’s 
Book Council, 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

The 1948 Book Week Poster, pic- 
tured below, is available in full color, 
17 by 22 inches, at 30c each, with dis- 
counts for quantity orders at the above 
address. 


BOOK WEEK 


NOVEMBER 14 TO 20, 1948 
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Free and Tuerpeuscue 


MATERIALS 





HERE is a wealth of free or inex- 

pensive material available to the 
alert teacher who wishes to keep 
abreast of new developments in his 
field. Listed here are selected items 
of interest and importance to the pro- 
fession. 

Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.|, Washington 25, D.C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


GUIDANCE 
Keeping Up with Teen-Agers by 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. Personal prob- 
lems and family-life experiences of the 
teen-ager. Pamphlet 127. 1947, 32p, 
20¢. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Textbook Improvement and Inter- 
national Understanding by I. James 
Quillen. How international friendship 
can be improved thru the use of text- 
books which give the nations of the 
world true pictures of each other. 
1948. 78p. $1. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


READING 


Children’s Books Too Good To 
Miss. Compiled by May Hill Arbuth- 
not et al. “An irreducible minimum 
of books which every child should be 
exposed to and helped to enjoy.” 1948. 
49p. 75¢. Western Reserve University, 
11105 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Reading Aloud in the Home by 
Josephine Moffett Benton. Gives one 
a good feeling about reading books 
and suggests excellent titles suitable 
for reading aloud at home or in 
school. 1948. 23p. 5¢. Friends Central 
Bureau, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


What Can We Expect of Rural 
Schools? by Mildred Welch Cranston. 
For people who want to know what 
they should expect from rural schools 
and what they can do to make them 
better. Designed to stimulate thought 
by parents and educators about basic 
educational objectives. Good for 
group discussion. 1948. 48p. 35¢. The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


SAFETY 


Hazard Detector. For use in home- 
making classes with emphasis placed 
on safe conditions and safe practices 
in selected areas of the homemaking 
program. Includes list of selected ref- 
erence material. 1947. 40p. 45¢. School 
and College Division, National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

Our School Buses. Statistics and sug- 
gestions for safe, efficient, and econom- 
ical administration of a_ school-bus 
system. 1948. 10p. 15¢. National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. NEA. 

Safety Publications. Bibliography 
of publications of the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 1948. 
Free. NEA. 

School Fire Drills by N. E. Viles. 
Deals with careful planning of build- 
ings, the elimination of fire hazards, 
and wellexecuted pupil evacuation 
procedures. Useful in planning school 
fire-safety programs. Pamphlet 103. 
1948. 19p. 10¢. Supt Doc. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Election Civics. Candidates, plat- 
forms, and events in the national elec- 
tions of this fall. How candidates were 
chosen, campaign practices, impor- 
tance of voting, sample ballots, the 
electoral college. 1948. 32p. Single 
copies may be procured for 25¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. American Education 
Press, 400 South Front Street, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


TEACHING AIDS 

Free Teaching Aids compiled by 
Lili Heimers. Over 250 addresses from 
which may be obtained free charts, 
maps, publications, and pictures use- 
ful to teachers of all age groups. 1948. 
53p. $1. New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

A Golden Decade of Popular Mathe- 


matics by Daniel B. Lloyd. Bibliogra- 
phy of books and periodicals dealing 
with interesting and popular phases of 
mathematics. Reprinted from The 
Mathematics Teacher. Covers inter- 
mediate grade thru junior college. 
1948. 8p. 25¢. Quantity discounts, Or- 
der from the author, 4630 Chesapeake 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 

How To Make Costumes for School 


. Plays and Pageants by Agnes Lilley. 


Wide variety of costumes, simplified 
in design so that pupils can partici- 
pate in making them. 1946. 3lp. 10¢. 
Rit Products Corporation, Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau, 1401 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

1947-48 Teaching Aids. Catalog of 
teaching materials in science, home- 
making, agricultural education, indus- 
trial arts; information regarding 
Westinghouse scholarships, education- 
al films, transcriptions, charts, and 
posters. 24p. Free. School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 

These Rights Are Ours To Keep by 
Jerome Ellison. A summary of sections 
of To Secure These Rights, the report 
of the President's Commission on Civil 
Rights, dealing with racial and re- 
ligious discrimination. Pamphlet 140. 
1948. 3lp. 20¢. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 

For accomplishments of the UN to 
date write for The United Nations 
Three Years of Achievement, Dept of 
State Pub. 3255. 1948. 19p. 10¢. The 
United Nations in Action, Dept of 
State Pub. 3238. August 1948. 8p. 
Free. Supt Doc, 

Poster—Peace takes practice, Dept 
of State Pub, 3240. 1948. Free. Order 
from the State Dept, Washington, 
D.C. 


YOUNG CHILDREN 


Programs for Children Below Six. 
Prepared by the Association of State 
Directors of Elementary Education in 
cooperation with the Elementary Di- 
vision, US Office of Education. Useful 
to administrators concerned with plan- 
ning and determining policies regard- 
ing the educational program of chil- 
dren under six. 1948. 4lp. 50¢. Order 
from Helen Mackintosh, Div. of Ele- 
mentary Education, US Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 
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HIS list of new NEA Life Members 
is a continuation of the list carried 


in the September 1948 JOURNAL. 


MaryYLAND—Bergljot Abrahamson, Joseph T. 


Barlow, John S. Bayley, Mrs. M. Miller 
Beauchamp, Eleanor R. Brown, Gertrude 
E. Buckley, John M. Chilcoat, Herbert W. 
Coulter, Wilton J. Dickman, M. Katherine 
Bost. Eleanor M. Dries, Cora Dunn, Al- 
netia Ewing, Margaret T. Ewing, Mildred 
C. Feick, F. Emily Fiege, William J. Flem- 
ing, J. Franklin Fowble, Harry F. Frank, 
Theodore J. George, Ernest Giddings, Char- 
lotte O. Gilliam, M. Ruth Guyton, C, Ed- 
ward Hamilton, Kathryn Heinz, Agnes Her- 
bert, William C. Hull, Edgar G. Jewell, 
Philip G. Johnson, Theodore W. Katen- 
kamp, Mary E. Kearns, Eleanor Kephart, 
Mary E, Lang, John J. Largent, Esther 
Larsen, Mary Lennon, Dolores S. Lloyd, 
W. A. Maccubbin, Mary E. MacLeod, Anna 
R. Meeks, Grace E. Moore, Harry T. Mur- 
phy, Glendora Needy, John H. O’Connor, 
Wilhelmina FE. Oldfield, George L. Oster- 
wise, James B. O'Toole, Edith Owings, Joy 
C. Reinmuth, Hilleary C. Rockwell, Gene 
D. Rush, M. JTrene Scally, Mildred R. 
Schmidt, W. Donald Schwanebeck, J. Karl 
Schwartz, Evelyn Sellors, James A. Sensen- 
baugh, Daryl W. Shaw, Anna G. Shepperd, 
John B. Shock, Agnes FP. Soper, Paul B. 
Stevens, May H. Stevenson, Helen Wachter, 
Margaret Webster, Herman E. Westerberg, 
William T. Willis Jr., Elizabeth Yoder, 
Nola H. Zaiser, Emma E. Ziegler. 


MassacHusetTts—Etta H. Allen, Arthur F. 


Baker, Pearl E. Belonga, Evelyn J. Bjork- 
man, Stacy L. Bragdon, Ernest R. Caverly, 
Joanna Z. Connell, Pierce J. Fitzgerald, 
Ruth W. Gavian, John H. Harper, Henry 
A. Hewitt, John T. Higgins, Catherine M. 
MacDonald, Ruth E, Mayo, William H. Mc- 
Lin, J. Francis O’Mara, Guido C. Vallario. 


MicHIGAN—Marjorie S. Adams, Wilma E. 


Adams, Alfred G. Amundsen, Paul H. Ap- 
pel, Charlotte M. Bakeman, Marjorie A. 
Barber, Marjorie K. Booker, Hilda C, Dehn, 
Benjamin J. Buikema, Orpha Burns, Stan- 
ley A. Burns, Josephine Chase, Julia Em- 
mons, Ottilia M. Frisch, Almon F. Gallo- 
way, Vivian S. Greenhoe, Don J. Harrod, 
Ruth Hetzman, Lucile Hirschy, Stella 
Howe, Thyra Jennings, Jennie S. Johnson, 
Mildred A. Kunz, Alice T. Lewis, Alice 
Lockwood, M. Thelma McAndless, Laura 
Millar, Enid Mitchell, Bess V. Morrill, 
Marjorie Muhlitner, Gertrude Nanry, Lois 
J. Orr, Willis Owen, Vivian Powell, Jay L. 
Pylman, Paul T. Rankin, Charlotte P. 
Richards, J.J. Wilson Rinehart, Edna M. 
Sarnes, Mary K. Scheffler, Kate Sibley, Lydia 
Sutton, Esther Taylor, Donald D. Tewes, 
James Tomson, Jean Thompson, Robert S. 
Tower, Evelyn Welsh, Myrtle R. Wierenga, 
S. E. Williams. 


MINNEsOoTA—Fern Alley, Norman K. Bailey, 


Eleanor C. Biebl, John W. Carson, C. M. 
Espeseth, Allen W. Higgins, Donald E. 
Holycross, Olga P. Huebner, James G. Lade, 
Harriet MacDonald, Thoralf J. Melby, 
James K. Michie, Gordon M. A. Mork, 
Kenneth E. Olsen, Hazel O. Peterson, Ed- 
ward L. Remick, Paul A. Samuelson, Harry 
W. Sartain, Conrad H. Stai, Richard M. 
White. 


MississtpPI—Elsie M. Curtis, M. B. Hensar- 


ling, I. S. Sanders, J. A, Travis. 


NEA LIFE MEMBERS 


Missouri—H. A. Boekenheide, C. W. Farn- 


ham, Genevieve Friedman, George H. Hash, 
John F. Kuntz, Harold E. Moore, Charles 
A. Naylor Jr., C. E. Potter, Eleanor M. 
Rader, Florence Smith, Tom Wohlschlae- 
ger. 


MontanaA—Lincoln J. Aikins, Elizabeth H. 


Arganbright, Agnes L. Brown, Esther El- 
derkin, William R. Evans, Helen K. Fink, 
Donna B. Henry, Ferne H. Kimball, Rich- 
ard S. Mitchess, Leva Thompson, Howard 
Vanover, Robert D. Watt. 


NesraskA—Jennie M. Conrad, Aubrey J. Giv- 


ens, Kathryn G. Harst, Lyle E. Mantor, O. 
F. Moore, Richard B. Mease, Victor P. 
Morey, Mary Fern Myers, Wayne O. Reed, 
Virginia Speich. 


NevapA—Herbert A. Clark. 
New HaAmpsuirE—Arthur W. Danielson, The- 


ron B. Thompson, Howard R. Jones. 


New Jersty—Mabel A. Alexander, Ara S. 


Boyan, Merrill S. Burnham, A. Duryee 
Crooks, Fred Forbes, George Gravino, Dor- 
othy J. Gutzat, Pauline Koch, Freda A. 
Kuenzli, C. Ray Ling, Cornelius McLaugh- 
lin, May C. Smith, Sarah K. Smith, Ernest 
F. White, Elizabeth R. Wood, Jane R. 
Woodruff, Donald M. Young. 


New Mexico—Esther Barry, Eleanor J. Beck, 


Mollie Cerney, Margaret P. Cox, Sirila G. 
DiLorenzo, Mary Foraker, Jeanette P. Good- 
ling, Ernest L. Harp, Virginia H. Pupelis, 
Alma Strackbein, Paul Vance. 


New York—Hubert P. Beck, Ray Collins, 


Mary M. Davis, Emanuel Ehrlich, Ruth O. 
Ferguson, Robert S. Fisk, Edith L. Garthe, 
B. Pauline Gehring, Karl E. Graves, Earle 
W. Helmer, George K. Hopke, Alexander 
Klein, Louis M. Klein, Seelig L. Lester, 
Richard C. Lonsdale, Vivian L. Loveless, 
Warren G. Lovinger, Pauline N. Marlett, 
T. Redmond McKenna, Michael F. Nealis, 
Frank J. Palmer, Leone Pecoraro, Carleton 
T. Pierce, Catherine I. Rhodes, Frederick 
P. Salzer, Wallace W, Taylor, Zoraida E. 
Weeks, James S. Wishart, Frank R. York. 


NortH CArOLINA—Genella Allison, Joyce D. 


Bondurant, Annette P. Clifton, B. N. Gook, 
Marion Corbett, W. L. Greene, Lucille 
Hunt, Zona Linengood, Vilamae MacMil- 
lan, Belle D. McCorkle, Aileen G. McGill, 
L. McKinley, Emmet Radcliff, £lizabeth 
Whitley. 


NortH Dakota—Alton J. Bjork, E. A. Quam. 
Onto—Leora Ashurst, Nora Ayers, Gladys 


Bahr, Carra B. Beale, Margaret Boyd, 
George L. Bunnell, Josephine H. Burkam, 
Gladys Burke, Harold D. Buxton, Leona S. 
Collins, Robert W. Cook, Gilbert H. Cor- 
lett, Ralph E. Crow Jr., Erma M. Davis, 
Erma DeLong, Marabelle Dickey, Charles 
T. Dowdy, H. F. Edgar, John A. Fawcett, 
James A. Fickes, Olivia F. Gander, Eliza- 
beth D. Gelvin, John T. Gidley, John C. 
Griffith, Harry N. Hann, John J. Harstine, 
Elizabeth M. Hartman, Milton A. Heck- 
man, Dorothy M. Holmes, Harland B. Hor- 
ton, Frances B. Howe, Harold G. Kenes- 
trick, Priscilla D. King, Bernice E. Kieffer, 
Charles N. Kirby, Marian W. Kirsch, 
Arthur J. Knape, V. Virginia Knox, John 
R. Lea, Kent W. Leach, Robert A. Lee, 
Carrie R. Louis, Esther March, Violet 
McBride, Glen L. McElwee, Lloyd E. 
Mizer, Charles A. Mumma, Helen R. 
Myers, Robert J. Noffsinger, H. O. Now, 
Rosanna Plum, John J. Pottinger, Ralph 
Pritts, Charles D. Querry, Jackson W. 








Rafeld, Iris P. Reis, Ida M. Rhodes, 
Marion K. Robinson, Anna C. Rose, 
Francis J. Rybak, Carl J. Schmidt, A. 
Lucille Shafer, Clark G. Shreve, Albert 
Siekeres, Gladys Simmonds, I. W. Snyder, 
Paul E, Spayde, Ann Sutherland, Alma 
Thomas, Sylvia L. Todd, J. H. Wanamaker, 
Robert D. Webster, Elda Williams, Hazel 
Williams, Howard F. Wilson, A. E. Woh- 
lers, Marguerite Young. 


OKLAHOMA—J. H. Brown, Jack A. Brown, Guy 


A. Curry Jr., Sam Duker, Ruth K. Faris, 
Malinda D. Garton, Anna Gray, G. Edward 
Loafmann, Lucile M. McCay, Wanda A. 
McCollum, Mrs. W. C. Merritt, Inez Rich- 
ter, Elizabeth Southard, John A. Venable. 


Orrcon—Robert E. Anderson, Frank B. Ben- 


nett, Agnes C. Booth, J. Neil Brown, A. E. 
Carleton, Nola Clark, Maude Cooke, Helen 
Dauner, Preston F. Doughton, Willow E. 
Evans, Lou Ewan, Russell H. Godard, 
Mary L. Hammack, Hazel Harsh, Phyllis 
P. Heisler, Donald E. Hembre, Maxine M. 
Heringer, Clarence Hulse, Frederick E. 
Lucas, George B. Martin, Vaughn McCor- 
mick, Paul R. Munsell, Eleanor Nelson, 
James H. Pelley, Cecil W. Posey, Maude C. 
Robinson, Irene Roubal, Harold T. Santee, 
Joe M. Pudegraff, Laura Vaughn, Carma- 
lite I. Weddle. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Sara B. Albin, Minnie M. Alt- 


land, Parker D. Baker, Ruwet M. Bell, 
William R. Bilkey, Minnie G. Brogan, Ar- 
thur C, Brown, Margaret L. Burkhart, Betty 
Buller, Lois Carpenter, V. A. Champa; 
Theodore H. Copeland, John Duronio, 
Alvin W. Elliott, Clarence G. Enterline, 
Mary I. Epley, Dorothy B. Fara, Ivan Fet- 
terman, George E. Fitch, Henry D. Funk, 
Gerald F. Glass, Albert A. Glover, Arthur 
M. Gordon, Donald E. Grove, Elza A. Haga, 
C. Hicely Hanner, James M. Harper, 
Blanche Hartman, Charles K. Hay, Ida 
Hickernell, Jane L. Hoffman, Ruth Jeffery, 
Margaret M. Johnson, Grace I. Kauffman, 
Roy E. Klein, Mary N. Klingensmith, Ray- 
mond H. Koch, H. S. Konvolinka, Carl H. 
Kuehnle, Natalie A. Leaf, Vernon C. Lin- 
gren, Walter W. MacDonald, Mary Macke- 
reth, Dean Marshall, J. Neal Mathews, 
Ralph McSherry, Helen I. Megagney, Am- 
mon B. Meyer, Henry J. Miller, Jean I. 
Miller, Richard E. Moffitt, W. Walter 
Montgomery, M. Ella Moore, George Mur- 
phy, Evelyn L. Naylor, J. Willard Newton, 


~Minnie A. Noon, Inez B. O'Donnell, Jen- 


nie C. Owens, Earl Palmatier, George H. 
Parkes, Henry R. Passaro, Gladys M. Phil- 
lips, Jane J. Plumpis, Howard E. Row, 
Esther J. Saxe, John S. Schell, N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, Frederick E. Shuey, Joseph Sieg- 
man, T. Ellwood Sones, Howard S. Stewart, 
Leslie V. Stock, Kermit M. Stover, J. Mau- 
rice Strattan, Paul Swank, John A. Tima, 
Alma F. Trout, Jane Walker, Louise E. 
Wheatley, R. Neal Williams, Arthur E. 
Wilmarth. 


RHopE IsLtAND—Ruth F. Barnes, Marie R. 


Howard. 


SouTH Carouina—Ralph Barbare, T. C. 


Bruce, Callie L. Coleman, Gordon H. Gar- 
rett, Clarence E. Hammond, James R. 
Lyles Jr., Charles P. MacInnis, L. C. Me- 
Arthur Jr., Harriet §. Mason, William C. 
Overton, J. C. Turner, Guy L. Varn, Mae 
B. Walsh, Hazel C. Wilken, Ruth M. 
Williams, 


[Continued on page 469] 
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TEACHER EXCHANGE 


Teaching Positions Abroad and Inter- 
national Education Activities 


INFORMATION about the programs 
listed below may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the address given: 


[1] College-Student Exchange: The 
Institute of International Education, 
9 West 45th St., New York 19. 


[2] Veterans: Student's local vet- 
erans adviser or Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


[3] Fulbright Act Scholarships: 
College students—The Institute for 
International Education. Elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers—US Of- 
fice of Education, Washington 25, D. 
C. Professors, specialists, and research 
scholars—The Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, c/o M. 
H. Trytten, Scientific Personnel, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, 
D.C. 


[4] Teacher Exchange: US-Great 
Britain (Canada)—Paul E. Smith, 
chairman, Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers, US Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. Other teacher 
exchanges—Division of International 
Educational Relations, US Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


[5] Non-Exchange Teaching Posi- 
tions Outside Continental United 
States: Latin America—Inter-Ameri- 
can Schools Service, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C.; US Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., 
maintains roster of available and 
qualified teachers; English teachers in 
binationally-sponsored cultural insti- 
tutions in other American republics 
are employed by the Division of Li- 
braries and Institutes, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

US Possessions and Territories— 
Alaska, Director of Information, Office 
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of Indian Affairs, The Merchandise 


Mart, 222 North Bank Drive, Chicago 


43, Ill. (native schools); Commissioner 
of Education for 
Alaska (public schools). 


Alaska, Juneau, 


Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, 


The Panama Canal, Washington 25, 


D. &. 

Hawaii, Supt of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Philippine Islands, Secretary of In- 


struction, and Information, Malacanan 


Palace, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Puerto Rico, Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Virgin Islands, Governor of the 


Virgin Islands, St. Thomas, Virgin 


Islands. 


yo 


Robert L. Durkee, 
first executive secre- 
tary of the Delaware 
State Education As- 
sociation and presi- 
dent of the New Cas- 
tle County Education 
Association, was for- 
merly principal of the 
Alexis I. duPont Spe- 
cial District School. 


4 


Schools for US Occupation Troops— 
(Germany, Japan, Korea) Instructor 
Selection Office, Information and Edu- 
cation Division, 641 Washington St., 
New York 14. 

Schools for Children of US Occupa- 
tion Troops—Office of the Secretary of 
War, Division of Civilian Personnel, 
Overseas Branch, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


[6] Unesco: Julian Huxley, director 
general, Unesco House, 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16, France. Solomon V. 
Arnaldo, acting resident observer for 
Unesco at UN, 15 West 77th St., New 
York. 

[7] Educational Reconstruction: 
Harold E. Snyder, director, CIER, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Young people interested in donating 
time in work camps for reconstruction 
in devastated areas write Clarence E. 
Pickett, executive secretary, American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

More detailed information on this 
subject appears in School Life for De- 
cember 1947. 

[Continued on page 469] 
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Aout Journal Abuthors 


ForMER US Senator from Ver- 
mont, Warren Austin, has made a 
distinctive record as US “ambassa- 
dor” to the United Nations. 

Ethel Dunham’s plea for smaller 
classes is written with the depth of 
feeling which comes from 25 years 
of experience with the Marys of 
Philadelphia. 

THE new president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Sarah Caldwell, is a biology teacher 
in the Garfield Highschool, Akron, 
Ohio. She is on leave of absence this 
vear to do field work for the De- 
partment. 


J. W. Studebaker, former US Com- 
missioner of Education, is vicepresi- 
dent and chairman of the editorial 
board of Scholastic Magazines. 

Paul Witty, director of the Psycho- 
Education Clinic at Northwestern 
University since 1930, was author of 
“The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most” in THE JourNnat for May 
1947. See also last month’s JOURNAL. 


Dorothy McCuskey is in Korea on 
leave of absence from the University 
of North Carolina as a consultant in 
the language arts to the Korean 
Teacher-Training Program. 

Will Hayes has had public-school 
and college experience in New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, California, and 
Oregon. Last spring he served as 
consultant to the secretary of the 
Army on education in Korea. 


Kendric N. Marshall has taught 
in a university in China, served as 
professor at Harvard, president of 
Chevy Chase Junior College, and 
director of the UNRRA Shanghai 
Regional Office. He is now director 
of the Division of International 
Educational Relations, US Office of 
Education. 


Co-auTHors of this month’s article 
on group development are Leland 
P. Bradford and Donald Nylen. Dr. 
Bradford is director of the NEA Di- 
vision of Adult Education and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. Dr. Nylen 
has had wide experience as an edu- 
cator and psychologist. During the 
war, he served as research analyst 
with the Morale Division of the US 
Strategic Bombing Survey.: 


Hubert M. Evans, Ryland W. 
Crary, and C, Glenn Hass make an 
effective team in collaboration on 

[Continued on page 469] 
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Yes, that’s what it costs the railroads to 
provide each and every one of their 
1,350,000 workers with the “tools” of 
his trade. 

Behind the engineers and stenogra- 
phers, the purchasing agents and ticket 
agents, the track walkers and tower 
men... everybody who works on the 
railroads ...is an investment of more 
than 27 billion dollars. 

. about $20,265 for 
each employee... have provided the 


These dollars... 


tracks, the cars and engines, the repair 
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IT TAKES 20,265 


TO KEEP A MAN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD 


shops and all the other “tools” which 
make it possible for American railroad 
workers to move the greatest volume of 
traffic the world has ever known...with 
maximum safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy... and to earn the world’s highest 
railroad wages. 

Railroads are being continually im- 
proved. More powerful locomotives, 
freight cars of increased capacity, luxu- 
rious streamlined passenger trains, 
heavier rail, reduction of curves and 
grades, new signals that increase safety 
and efficiency —are being added as fast 
as materials become available. 

To continue to improve America’s 
greatest mass transportation system, the 
railroads should be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 





even more productive “tools.” Only in 
this way—combining the resources cre- 
ated by the pooled and invested savings 
of millions of persons with the skill of 
railroad men and management—will 
the railroads be able to keep on furnish- 
ing the low-cost transportation that is 
essential to the life of the nation. 


SSOCIATION OF 





WASHING'TON 6. D.C. 4 
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UNITED NATIONS 
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UN Workshops 


KryNoTe ol the summer workshop 
on the United Nations and Interna- 
tional Understanding held at New 
York University was the declaration 
that teaching about the UN was 
within the scope of science, math- 
ematics, art, and all other school 
subjects. 

In addition to attending actual UN 
sessions, members of the workshop 
heard a series of 16 lectures by ad- 
ministrators in the associated agencies 
of the UN and participated in dis- 
cussions on various phases of inter- 
national relations. 

C. O. Arndt served as director of 
the workshop. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, offered a summer-session course 


on “The United Nations and Ameri- 
can Education,” designed as a training 
course for educators interested in 
teaching about the UN in elementary 
school, highschool, or college. 

Forty selected teachers and ad- 
ministrators from various states at- 
tended the sessions, which included 
lectures and discussions on the UN 





WE CAN WORK IT OUT TOGETHER 


» 


ft Nhe 


y, AWY* ye 1s 
ead Neri Niatd \ DP” gt bse Lf A 
RY ESR S7 


OR FIGHT IT OUT ALONE! 
UNITED NATIONS | UNITED NATIONS 


WEEK Oct. 17-24 * DAY October 24 


and its specialized agencies and intern- 
ship experiences at Lake Success. 

Donald G. Tewksbury was chair- 
man of the seminar. 


UN Consultative Status 
WOTP president, William F. Rus- 
sell, is serving as WOTP represent- 
ative to the UN Economic and Social 

[Continued on page 470] 
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CALIFORNIA—Florence Ferrari, Edwin A. Swan- 
son, 


, District oF Co_tumMBIA—M. Eleanor Walker. 


Inuinois—Delia Brown, Rachel B. Shands. 

MaryLAND—Joseph H. Rodbora, Lorena P. 
Bassler. 

New York—Agnes O’B. Hallock. 

South Dakora—C, C. Jacobson, Hildegarde 
Moeller, Herbert W. Turner, Andrew M. 
Lundy. 

TeNNESSEE—Forrest Baldwin, Nora M. Bo- 
hanan, Bertis E. Capehart, Harold D. Drum- 
mond, Wright W. Frost, Elizabeth A. Mc- 
Cain, Wilson New, Hilary D. Parker, Laura 
Adele Rivers, Mary Gladys Sharp, Eliza- 
beth Voss, Ruth Winton. 

Texas—Mrs. Fred Alexander, Elaine Ard, 
Mary Baggett, Katherine Baxter, Carl M. 
Bailey, Mary E. Bartlett, Dorinda Bond, 
M. G. Bowden, Mrs. Earl A. Boyd, Lois M. 
Brown, James D. Buckner, James E. Cald- 
well, Dorrace N. Haynes, Myrtle Hembree, 
Carl S. Chilton, Elsie W. Cretcher, Agnes 
Currie, Gladys Duckworth, Blanche Evans, 
Margaret Faubion, Irene Flachmeier, Lois 
Gray, Evelyn Grider, Hazel S. Haines, 
Gladys Harris, Lillie Hartenbower, Beth C, 
Henagan, Pearl Hill, Hannah Hoff, Jay F. 
Holt, George R. Hunt, Lucille Jamison, 
Morris §, Jennints, Melva J. Johnson, Odell 
Johnson, W. L. D. Johnson, Bodie Jones, 
Sybil G. Jordan, Anita Kellner, R. ‘T. Kerr, 
Mrs. C, W. Kopecky, C. H. Marshall, 
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Thelma McPherson, Cecil L. Moore, Omega 
Nicholson, Jenn Pool, Frank M. Potter, R. 
A. Selby, Blanche Shear, H. H. Nitchmann, 
Helen C. Simmons, Adel C. Speiser, C. G. 
Strickland, Mary Tramonte, Samuel H. 
Vaughter, Allie Wackerbarth, Mrs. August 
W. Wenck, Vera H. White, J. B. Williams. 

Utan—H. Kenneth Brown, Mary QO. Carroll, 
James E. Haslam, Claire Jackson, Lyean I. 
Johnson, Reuben D. Law, James L. Mce- 
Dougal, Mary L. McMillan, C. Jay Skid- 
more, J. Kenneth Williams, Evelyn Voyles. 

VeRMONT—Grace B. Brouillette, Richard S. 
Byers. 

VirciniA—Stanley A. Abercrombie, Josephine 
L. Acton, Lena S. Blanton, H. F. Bowling, 
Donald P. Boyer, Audra M. Bozarth, Annye 
B. Burbank, Walter E. Campbell, Thomas 
H. Christie, Mary L. Cox, Elizabeth Drewry, 
Katherine E. Hopper, Katherine Hoyle, 
William H. Lewis, Cyril D. Remmlein, C. 
M. Richmond, Eleanor Robertson, Mary F. 
Robinson, William L. Robinson, Eleanor 
P. Rowlett, W. H. Seawell, Blanche S. Tay 
lor, James C. A. Thompson, Orson W. 
Trueworthy, Sue R. Turner, Sadie C. 
Wade, Hazel F. Walker, Carrie E. Wood, 
William W. Wright, Gregory Wroniewicz, 
Elizabeth W. Young, Virginia B. Harris. 

W ASHINGTON—Russel H. Ainsworth, Katherine 
M. Allison, Rose F. Alvanick, Eugene D. 
Ashback, Ruth Barclay, Kurt E. Bargmeyer, 
Leola Baron, Willard S. Benson, Bertil L. 

[Continued on page 471) 
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AUTHORS ([Continued| 


‘Operation Atomic Vision.” Dr. 
Evans writes as a scientist, Dr. Crary 
as a social scientist, and Dr. Hass as 
a public-school person. 


Kenneth B. Thurston is instructor 
and critic teacher in the 
studies and supervisor of 
visual materials in the 


social 
audio- 
University 


School, School of Education, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 
AuTHOR of many elementary 


science textbooks, Glenn O. Blough 
will be remembered particularly by 
JOURNAL readers for his article “The 
*icture in the Sand” in the Decem- 
ber 1947 JOURNAL. 


Julian C. Aldrich does not men- 
tion in “The Problems-Approach in 
the Secondary-School Social-Studies 
Curriculum” that he helped Dr. 
English “run the Missouri show” 
mentioned at the beginning of the 
article. Long active in the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Dr. 
Aldrich is now chairman of its cur- 
riculum committee. 


John Dale Russell, before coming 
to the Division of Higher Education 
of the US Office of Education in 
1946, was professor of education at 
the University of Chicago. 

A PROFESSOR in the department of 
physical education at the University 
of ‘Texas, Ruth Abernathy is vice- 
president-elect of the Physical Edu- 
cation Division of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Elsa 
Schneider is specialist in health in- 
struction and physical education of 
the Elementary Division of the US 
Office of Education. 


C. W. Mattison, as forester with 
the Department of Agriculture, 
works in cooperation with schools 
and colleges. 

Herold C. Hunt last year served as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. He 
came to the Chicago superinten- 
dency from Kansas City, Mo. 

Lucille Williams teaches in Man 


dan, N. D. We'll venture she is a 
“green-thumb” teacher. 


Executive Secretary of the Idaho 
Education Association since 1946, 
John M. Booth was a former profes- 
sor, teacher, and superintendent. He 
came to the secretaryship from Kel- 
logg, Idaho, where he was superin- 
tendent, 
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His name was John. He and the 
other members of his class were 
the poorest readers in the school. 

They had been gathered togeth- 
er and placed under a skilled 
teacher whose chief task was to 
remedy their reading deficrencies 
and to raise their reading abilities 
up to the sixth-grade level as rap- 
idly as possible. 

The teacher invited a fast-mov- 
ing third-grade class to meet with 
them. During their visit, the small 
guests read orally, with fluency 
and effectiveness, stories which 
would have overtaxed the abilities 
of any of their sixth-grade hosts. 

“Weren't they good readers?” 
remarked the teacher pointedly, 
after the visitors had departed. 
‘“They’re only in the third grade. 
They really made all of us feel 
ashamed of our poor reading, 
didn’t they?” 


“Oh, I don’t think so, Mrs. 
Price,” said John, with great 


aplomb. ‘Everyone knows that the 
younger generation is better than 
ours!” 

—THOMAS FE. ROBINSON, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mercer Coun-» 
ty, New Jersey. 
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AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 


travel. 





[Continued from page 469] 
Council. WOTP was granted consul- 
tative status with the UN last spring. 





INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 





Educational Planning in India 


THe government of India has under- 
taken a 40-year program of universal 
education based on recommendations 
of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education (the Sargent Plan) pub- 
lished in 1944. 

It is hoped that universal adult 
literacy will be achieved within five 
years, during which every literate man 
in the country would be expected to 
put in a period of national service as 
a teacher. It is estimated that two 
million additional teachers will be 
needed for the thousands of new 
schools that will be opened. 

Other aims of the program in- 
clude: free and compulsory educa- 
tion for all boys and girls between six 
and 14 years of age [about 56,000,000), 
an increase in opportunities for higher 
education, the development of tech- 
nical education, education of handi- 
capped children, promotion of physi- 





presents 


— Flying Classrooms 


a plan for an enrichment program 
of the curricula in schools and colleges 


OR FIVE YEARS, Air-Age Educa- 
Freon Research has been proving 
the tremendous value of guided air 
Its staff has worked 
teachers in the classroom and in the 
air, developing a comprehensive pro- 
gram, enabling students to gain max- 
imum benefits. Now, this service is 
offered to schools and colleges 
wishing to make travel experience 
a part of the regular curriculum. 

The program includes: Prelimi- 
nary planning with the teacher and 
school administrator * Securing nec- 
essary classroom teaching aids * 


with 









Planning flight to meet the particu- 
lar needs of each group * Providing 
an expert in field of air transporta- 
tion to assist in organization of the 
trip « Suggesting methods of finane- 
ing * Touring airport before the trip. 


All flights made under the au- 
spices of “Air-Age Education Re- 
search are operated by scheduled, 
common-carrier airlines in modern, 
commercial transport planes. 


We shall be glad to discuss this 
program with you in relation to the 
particular needs of your school. 


2 J Air Age Fi a ae esearch sai 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. «© DIRECTOR: KENNETH E. NEW’LAND 





cal welfare for yous, provision for 
libraries, organization of social-service 
education, and the preservation of 
India’s age-long traditions in culture. 


International Relations Clubs 


THe NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations is sponsoring clubs in 
this field. By writing to the committee 
at NEA headquarters, clubs may se- 
cure free materials. 

For information regarding United 
Nations Youth, the highschool affiliate 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations, write to United Na- 
tions Youth, 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21. 


Student Federalists Institutes 


More than 200 students from all 
over the US gathered at four United 
World Federalist Summer Institutes 
held at the University of Wyoming, 
Trout Lake Camp in St. Louis, Wel- 
lesley College, and Chapel Hill, N. C., 
to discuss the idea of world govern- 
ment under law, its implications, and 
the means of achieving such a goal. 

Noted speakers led discussions on 
the structure of the United Nations, 

[Continued on page 471} 
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Bildt, Lewis G. Bloom, Elden A. Bond, 
Raymond L. Brega, Nadyne Brown, J. F. 
Marvin Buechel, Signe E. Carlson, Charles 
E. Clark, Frances K. Clizer, Judy L. Craig, 
L. Gene Craig, Martha Crockett, Carolyn 
Darling, Luna Deane, Kar! H. Decker, Paul 
H. Dubuar, Inez Easton, Kenneth Engman, 
Kenneth A. Erickson, Hugh H. E. Evans, 
Nyleptha Ford, Opal Fox, Merritt L. Friz- 
zell, Gilbert A. Giles, Martin S. Gladsjo, 
Mary L. Gleason, Walter E. Goplerud, Mrs. 
Floy Greenman, Marion H. Grew, John E. 
Hansen, Lean A. Hartge, James W. Hat- 
ton, Mildred Hay, Helen Haynes, Richard 
V. Heimbigner, Darrell J. Hermann, Lora 
B. Hills, John A. Hungate, Robert E. Huns- 
ley, Irene B. Hunt, Clifton A. Hussey, Mor- 
ris, W. Hutchison, Donald V. Jacobs, Jo- 
seph A. Janni, Bryson L. Jaynes, Ethel 
Johnson, Jasper H. Johnson, Margaret M. 
Johnson, Paul W. Johnston, Worthy C. 
Kanarr, Patricia Kennedy, Lyle B. Kinney, 
Katharine S. Klise, Irene Korter, Ruth Le- 
beck, Harry E. Lemon, Truman Lentz, 
Frederick T. Lindenmeyer, Margaret R. 
Mace, George S. Martin, Esther R. McCabe, 
Hubert Miller, Adah L. Miner, Sig Moe, 
Margaret I. Morrison, Jerry A. Naimy, 
Christine G. Neuman, Dwight H. Newell, 
Oak T. Otness, Louis H. Owens, George R. 
Pasnick, Mary K. Paulson, Ralph W. Peters, 
Florence L. Pope, Velma B. Powers, Grant 
Rigby, Sandi C. Ring, Robert P. Robison, 
Ivalon Rogers, Mary J. Rogers, Glenn F. 
Rupert, John Rutherford, Adah Sands, 
Glenn M. Scarvie, Lee O. Schmalbeck, Mar- 
vin J. Schroeder, Celia M. Scott, Kenneth E. 
Selby, Dorsey F. Shore, Paul L. Simons, 
Beatrice Skeen, Helen Sohlberg, Sadie A. 
Solomon, Fred Stockbridge, M. F. Summers, 
Catherine G. Tatman, Eleanor V. Taylor, 
Angelin Tesdell, Edith Thomason, Thomas 
Tucker, Gertrude Tunnard, G. Harvey Van 
Arkel, J. A. Vanderpool, Joseph B. Vasche, 
Cedric M. Wardall, Ruth West, Mary H. 
Wilson, Gordon G. Wingard, Paul W. 
Wright, Edward E. Wuhrman, Jean B. 
Zeiler, Declan F. Barron, Morris N. Web- 
ster. 

West VirciniA—La Nelle Agee, Frank Bailey, 
Cleo D. Berry, George W. Bryson, Elmer 
H. Collins, Josephine Dietrich, Iva R. 
Eanes, Margaret C. Edmonds, Eston K. 
Feaster, William H. Goodwin, Bess K. 
Grossenbach, Eleanor P. Jennings, Eva B. 
Marchitelli, Millicent M. Mars, G. Robert 
Miller, O. Kenneth Mittong, Wesley O. 
Morris, Joseph J. Samuels, Margie B. Shel- 
ton, W. Virginia Smith, R. Ryland White, 
Harold A. Williams. 

WisconsIn—Laurence Cook, Herbert C. Dohr- 
man, Florence K. Ferris, Karine Kjolseth, 
Henry C. Rowe, Lois K. Woods, Jean Hinds. 

Wyominc—Christeen Kobbe, Velma Linford, 
Richard F. Rebbe. 

CANAaDA—L,. White. 

CENTRAL AMERICA—Dean Fitzgerald. 

Hawair—Peter T. Hirata, Richard Kong, 
Conrad Parkman, Sadamu Sumida. 

PuiLippines—Conrado De Los Reys, Epifanio 
Madali, Francisco G. Tonogbanua. 

Purrto Rico—Margarita Carrillo, Andrea R. 
DeCharneco, Candelaria C. DeRosa, Luis 
Muniz-Souffront, Tomas R. Ramos. 

Brazit, §. AA. Carneiro Leao. 

Peru, S. A.—Alice M. Allen. 





[Continued from page 470] 
proposals for controlling weapons of 
mass destruction, and methods of rep- 
resentation for world government. 

For information contact Student 
Division, United World Federalists, 
Inc., 7 E. 12th St., New York 3. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 





School under the Sky 

SUMMER-school students at Bergen 
Junior College, ‘Teaneck, N. J., re- 
ceived instruction out of doors this 
year. Dr. C. L. Littel, president of 
the college, says that there was no 
relaxation of discipline or scholastic 
regulations. 


Social-Science Clearinghouse 

A section for Social Sciences has 
been created in the Division of Higher 
Education of the US Office of Educa- 
tion. The unit will serve as a clearing- 
house for information concerning 
teaching and research technics in the 
several fields of the Social Sciences. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Educational Administration 
Conference 

Proressors of educational adminis- 
tration discussed “Education for Com- 
munity Living” and “Development of 
Socially Intelligent Educational Lead- 
ership” at their second annual con- 
ference on the University of Wisconsin 
campus at Madison August 29 to 
September 4. The National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators sent delegates. 


School-District Reorganization 

Iuuinois, long noted for its 11,000 
school districts, is making rapid preg- 
ress in eliminating its one-room 
schools. The number of districts has 
now been reduced to about 7500 and 
State Superintendent Nickell predicts 
there will be less than 3000 by next 
spring. 

The National Commission’ on 
School-District Reorganization _ pre- 
dicts that legislation to accelerate the 
reorganization of school districts will 
be enacted by several states in 1949. 
Legislation recommended by the Com- 
mission is similar to laws now in effect 
in several states. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
these laws is the provision of a state 
commission and county committees to 
develop plans for the reorganization 
of school districts and the setting of 
definite time limits within which the 
development of plans must be com- 
pleted and acted upon. 

[Continued on page 473] 












LATEST FILMS 
on Vital Teen-Age Topics 


In keeping with our policy of making 
available the 16mm films that are most 
suitable to your needs, we are happy to 
offer you these new films dealing with 
the problems of teen-age youth — 
TABLE MANNERS 
Planned and Narrated by Emily Post 
1 reel, l6mm sound, rental $3.00 


ARE YOU POPULAR? 
1 reel, 16mm sound, rental $2.50 
INTRODUCTIONS 
1 reel, 16mm sound, rental $2.50 
SHY GUY 
1 reel, 16mm sound, rental $2.50 
HOW TO STUDY 


1] reel, 16mm sound, renta! $2.00 


Among Our Categories 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
INFORMAL EDUCATION FILMS 
DISCUSSION FILMS 
SOCIAL SCIENCE FILMS 
SPORTS & RECREATION FILMS 
TRAVELOGUES 
ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
FREE FILMS 

Available Free: 
The New 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 
Write to Dept. “N” 


ITC: 
HEALTH TE 


puss 


With 


Hygela 
THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by the American Medical 
Association, HYGEIA presents authoritative 
health information on subjects relating to physi- 
cal and mental well-being. HYGEIA saves 
time, research . . . increases effectiveness . . . 
in teaching General Science, Biology, Home 
Economics, Nursing, Physical Education, and 
Hygiene. 

Thousands of leading schools, universities, 
teachers’ colleges, and libraries have used 
HYGEIA for years. This is convincing testi- 


mony to HYGEIA’S proved value as a health 
teaching aid. 


Send for full information on Student Group 
Study Plan and Discussion Topic Questions. 


©00000088 FITTMILLAS CO8 CCC 
e 


HYGEIA, Dept. G2 
535 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10, lil. 
Please send me: 


OOF ree sample copy of HYGEIA and sample Discus- 
sion Topic Questions. 


CF ull information on Student Group Study Plan. 
UII scien imisinsaiceatiaineiinneeunaaipaieninniteainmmnnity 
ALLL LNT LE A TN 
a a ES 
SOCSHOSOSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSCSOSSSS 
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investigation of nature ts an infinite pasture-ground ”—'T. H. HUXLEY 


Food—ours to have and to hold 


()UICK-FROZEN or in cans, dried or powdered, processed or 
in bulk, foods can now be kept fresh and flavorful from har- 
vest to harvest... or longer. 

For this we can thank research... and better materials. 


There’s nitrogen, for-example, that protects the flavor 
and nutritional values of packaged foods. It is also used to 
protect delicate foods... butter and vegetable oils... keep- 
ing them sweet and free from undesirable odors. 

Plastic-lined cans resist food acids and alkalies for months 
on end. They eliminate all contact with metal ... and thus 
serve as an added guard against flavor contamination. 
Plastic-treated milk bottle hoods keep pouring surfaces ster- 
ile-clean ... and new plastic containers, tough and pliable, 
“seal in” food’s flavor and freshness. 


Stainless steel, too, easily cleaned and sterilized, gives us 


spoilage-free tanks, vats, hoppers, filters and great kettles 
that help prepare and process food for our use. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to the growing, handling and preservation of 
foods. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the needs of mankind, 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illustrated booklet, “Prod- 
ucts and Processes,” which shows how science and industry use 
UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Products of Divisions and Units include 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS *« NATIONAL CARBONS 


LINDE NITROGEN «¢ LINDE OXYGEN ° 
ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS * HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ° 


« ACHESON ELECTRODES « EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 


Prest-O-LITE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX GAS 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES *© SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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lowa Field-Service Director 


KENNETH JONSON has been named 
director ot the Lowa State Education 
He 


associa- 


Association field-service division, 
will nue to the 
tion’s professional-relations work and 


CO} direct 
employment-information services. As 
field director he succeeds Wendell E. 
the 


director of Missouri 


Schools. 


Sears, Now 


State Traini 


co 
1g 





— Se 


CLASSROOM HELPS 





a —— 


Attention, Sixth-Grade Teachers 


r 
Reapers of Mr. 
on forest conservation (page 452) will 


Mattison’s article 


be interested to know that in collab- 
oration with George Vitas he has com- 
piled a booklet, Ranger "Rithmetic. 
Free. Forest Service, US Dept of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Geographic School Bulletins 
DH 
began publication of 30 weekly issues 
of the Bulletin October 4. 
issue will five 


National Geographic Society 
on Each 
and 
seven illustrations o1 maps with upto- 


contain articles 
date materials on places, peoples, in- 
dustries, commodities, national bound- 
and and 
scientific developments in the news. 
Phe National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D. C, 


ary government changes, 


Subscription, 25c. 


US Government Manual 


The 722-page 1948 Manual contain- 
ing information on the creation and 
organization, functions, and activities 
of all branches of the federal govern- 
ment includes a subjectmatter index, 
an index ol 


government officials, a 


section on abolished oO! 


March 4, 1933, a 
list of several hundred representative 


agencies 
transferred since 
publications, and organizations charts. 
$1. Supt Doc., Washington 25, D. C. 


Free on Request 


The Boy Scouts of America, a book- 
let of information, will be 
(single copies) to those who send a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelope to 
Section 2, NEA JourNna, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington D. C., asking 
lor Personal Growth Leaflet 70. 


sent tree 


—_ 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


iat a 











le 





Michigan State Normal President 


EvuGcenr B. Etiiorr succeeded John 
M. Munson as president of Michigan 
[Continued on page 475] 
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The Perry Pictures Company 





poets and authors, historical, etc. 
educators. 


One Cent Size 
Size, 5Y% x 8. 
TODAY for a 
beautiful pictures, 
especially selected for 
or for 30 art subjects. 


3 x 34/2 
Send 60 


each 5'2 


cluding a few on | 
60 cents. Attractive and 
cational. 


small illustrations in it, 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. 





SY. 


a 


Box 4, 
Malden, Mass. 


Book Mss. Wanted 


A RECENT Sunday New York Times Book 
Review article quotes a major publisher: “We're 
shopping for sure-fire stuff . . . that means we 
simply haven’t room for the little volume of 
verse or the first novel that we used to publish.” 


WE THINK the little volume of verse, the 
first the 
“little’’ volumes are important. We can bring 
them to the discerning Our books, 
generally published on a cooperative basis, are 


novel, scholarly study, and other 


reader. 


produced at comparatively low Even so 
limited a sale as 600 copies of a 64-page book 


will yield a profit to the author. 


cost. 


TEXTBOOKS with 
tions or 
consideration. 


adop- 


special 


minimum 
possibilities are 


even 


sales given 


IF YOUR book manuscript has possibilities, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll publish it. 
Write our Dept. 8 for a free copy of “We 
Can Publish Book.” 


Your 


THE Exposition PRESS 


One Spruce St. (Dept. 8) New York 7 


pecial 
Offer 


this beautiful 
color print of 


with complete 
teaching material 


FOR 
ONLY $7oo 


Pioneers in the field of inexpensive 
reproductions of famous paintings, 


Used by thousands of teachers and 


Two Cent 
cents 
collection of 30 
x 8, 
children; 


Pilgrim Pictures: A set of 30 in- 
Columbus, for 
edu- 


56-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 
and 





$4275 


Complete with Triped 
or Woll Bracket Mounting 
F.O.B. Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


37 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 
Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 
Immediate delivery. 


arn school supply co. 


RAPHERS * PUBLISHERS 


carTos 





ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 108 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Alice in Wonderland... Full Color...14 % 17”... Painted by Ayres Houghtelling 





RT-TOLD TALES, the new visual educational technique that blends literature with art to tell 
the whole story of a favorite book in one beautiful picture, offers to the school system 
FOUR EDUCATIONAL FEATURES FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. a—THE COLORFUL PRINT OF ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, b—A CONDENSED VERSION OF THE ALICE IN WONDERLAND STORY, c—A PARENT- 
TEACHER PROGRAM TO PROMOTE THE READING OF GOOD BOOKS BY CHILDREN, d—A DRAMA- 


TIZATION OF ALICE IN WONDERLAND ... 


all for only one dollar. 


We know you will want this first ART-TOLD TALE of ALICE IN WONDERLAND . . . to use it as the 


focal point with our teaching 
material...to make good books 
exciting to children . . . and as 
a beautiful painting to brighten 
the walls of your classroom. 


—> 


Send your orders with 
dollar bills today ... 4 
items for only one dollar. 


NAME 


. 
i 
f 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 city 


ART-TOLD TALES, INC., 67 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 18 
Send me the four items listed in your special offer, my dollar for 
Print, Dramatization, Condensed Version and Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram is attached. 


HOME ADDRESS 


STATE 





REMINDER 


( Courtesy Mother Nature ) 


Tue turn of summer into fall is Nature’s 
most poignant reminder of another year 
gone by. 


It’s a reminder that should make you 
think, seriously, that you yourself are a 
year closer to the autumn of your own 
particular life. 

What steps have you taken . . . what 
plan do you have... for comfort and secu- 
rity in those later years? 

You can have a very definite plan—one 
that’s automatic and sure. 

If you’re on a payroll, sign up to buy 
U. $8. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Plan, 
through regular deductions from your 
wages or salary. 

If you’re not on a payroll but have a 
bank account, get in on the Bond-A-Month 
Plan for buying Bonds through regular 
charges to your checking account. 

Do this ... stick to it. . . and every fall 
will find you richer by even more than 
you ve set aside. For your safe, sure invest- 
ment in U. S. Savings will pay you back— 
in ten years—$100 for every $75 you’ve 
put in. 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of Amerwa as @ public service. 


Dink Wilkins 
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State Normal College, Ypsilanti, on 
July I. 
superintendent of public instruction 
in Michigan and is succeeded in that 
office by Lee M. Thurston, deputy 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Mr. Elliott was former state 


Superintendencies 

SHIFTS In major superintendencies 
are: A, J. Stoddard from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Los Angeles, Calif.;: Willard E. 
Goslin from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Pasadena, Calif.: Herbert Brune 
from Oklahoma City, Okla., to Minne- 
Minn.; Fred Hosler from 
\llentown, Pa., to Oklahoma City, 


apolis, 


Acting Office of Education Head 


Raut I. Gricssy, director of Aux: 
iliarv Services, US Office of Education, 
was appointed acting US Commission- 
er of Education following the resig- 


nation of John W. Studebaker. 


OO lee 





——_ 
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Life with Teacher 


Do have an amusing tale of 


Vol 


some classroom incident which 


you 









A Classroom Product by 







Classroom Teachers 


Language 





FOR DAILY USE 


WORLD BOOK C 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
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have always meant to get down in 
black and white? Maybe story 
would make an appropriate item fon 
our new “Recess” 


youl 


page. Or perhaps 
it isa potential short short of JOURNAL 
column length. 


When You Change Your Address 


lure JOURNAL has much difficulty in 
keeping its mailing plates accurate. 
Feachers move from. state 


to state, 


from city to city. They often live in 
one place and teach in another. ‘They 
are not always consistent in using the 
same given name or initials. 


To the NEA Division ol 
which has to keep more than a million 


Rec Ol cls, 


plates revised, with a big load in the 
fall season requiring the use of much 
temporary help, the problem is ex- 
tremely difficult. 
by being careful, when asking for a 


Members can help 


change of address either for THe Jour- 
NAL or a department publication, to 
eive the old name and address exactly 
ae 
per and below it the name and address 


as il appears on JOURNAL Wrap- 
to be used for the new location. ‘Thus: 


Kindly change my mailing address 


lor the NEA JouRNAL 





















From: Mr. John Doe 
Friendship, Maine 
Mr. John Doe 

1714 East State Street 
\lbany 2, New York 


lo: 


ON eS 





a 


HERE AND THERE 


—. 


_ - 











Puerto Rican Survey 


PERSONNEL. ol leachers College, 


Columbia University, will work with 


Puerto adminis 


Rican teachers and 
trators on a comprehensive, six-point 
the 


system of Puerto Rico, 


vear-lone survey ol educational 


Areas to be studied are: clementary 


and secondary education, vocational 
education, relationship ol school 
buildings and the school building 
program to the curriculum, curric 


ulum evaluation, economic and social 
factors aflecting child development, 


and the language of instruction, 


Commemorative Stamps 
CLARA and 


peacetime wellare worker, and founde 


SARTON, teacher, war 


ol the American Red Cross, is pic tured 


on a three-cent stamp issued by the US 


[Continued on page 476) 


... Under the 


“/ T.C.U. Umbrella 


—in case of Sickness, 


he Accident or Quarantine 
wo 
z - With everything else going up in price it is good to know that yor 
in still get TLC U. 10-Wav Protection for less than a nickel a 
For that small mount vou in still enjoy the benetits of hel 
D A W S Oo N under the famous T.C.l Umbrella You uv he mo Lilo 
& M I LLER cash benefits T.C.U. has ever given 
Protect Your Pay Raise! 
If vou received L paVyv-raise the past ve iY or are ibout to get one 
a side just a little of if to protect vor wainst losing all of it or 
more, through sickness, accident or quarantine. 
we senda the coupon Cret all the facts without obilgation No agent 
will call You alone decide See for vourself what it means today 
to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS %\°°: Sultans 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
|} —-————-— FREE INFORMATION COUPON — — ———- 
| To the T.C.U., 263 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoin 8. Nebr 
i re 10-Way Prot ! | 
OMPANY ah cic 
* Addr = 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
-—e— oe oo NO AGENT WILL CALL ———-—-—-—- 
an 
ti J 









































A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS 


candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


















HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. vackson Bivo, New York City + Hyde 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 






















Measuring, 
| buying, selling 
have variety of natural 


aritnmetic uses. 











Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 














Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 







Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 












B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction, 


Everyone knows hew great is the need for 
teachers in every classification ef education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


Box 1012 Reading, Pennsylvania 


“A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


& 


Teachi ng 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. “For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
he must understand them. For another, the child must see 
the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him’’, says 
Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 


banking world, 





Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 
Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


















ND GUARDS... 
-.. for all Clubs: 
French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce, Home Econ, 
Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 
...and hundreds more! Free catalog 
for your various groups. MEDALS, 
TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 


LAME eS Ss 












Sociol 





Les Angeles 14, California 
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Post Office Department September 7, 
In conjunction with Girl Scout 
| Week, October 31-November 6, a 
three-cent stamp honoring Juliette 
Low, founder of the Girl Scouts of 
America, will be issued. 





Share Your Christmas 

AMERICAN children may again send 

| Christmas gifts to children overseas 
by participating in the World Christ- 
mas Festival, a project of the Church 
World Service. 

Pack gifts for one country in one 
box and earmark accordingly, includ- 
ing 10c for every pound of parcel’s 
weight. Use colored wrapping for 
individual gifts, attaching tag with 
sender’s name and address on one side 
and age of the child for whom the 
present is meant on the other. Dead- 
line is November 1. 

Write to World Friendship among 

| Children, 214 E. 21st St., New York 10 


Great-Issues Program 

Five topics have been selected by the 
American Library Association for its 
Great-Issues Program, which aims at 
providing information on the majot 
problems facing the US. 

Based on a poll of outstanding 
leaders in business, labor, agriculture, 
science, and other activities, the issues 
are: US-Russian relations, inflation 
and deflation, management-labor re- 
lations, civil rights, and how much 
world government? 





Special reading lists on each issue 
~are being prepared for distribution to 
libraries all over the country. Under 
the Great-Issues Program, the nation’s 
10,000 librarians have been urged not 
only to provide information but also 
to stimulate action, 


Junior Red Cross Drive 
Tue American Junior Red Cross is 
again holding its annual enrolment 
drive in the schools. Besides a busy 
domestic program, the 19,000,000 
members have sent $2,106,192 in edu- 
cational and health supplies overseas. 
For information write the American 
Junior Red Cross, National Head- 

quarters, Washington 13, D. C. 

[Continued on page 479] 
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Will Power 


A teacher who retired with 
a $100,000 bank balance, when 
asked the secret of her success, 
replied, “Close application to 
duty, honesty, economy, and the 
death of my uncle, who left me 
$98,500.” 


It's the Little Things 


Iv 1s fun to open a schoolroom door 
in the morning and be greeted by chil- 
dren. I like to see the scrubbed faces, 
starched pinafores, brief pert skirts, 
and soft gay-colored sweaters; pigtails 
tied with crisp ribbons, curls hanging 
loose and bouncy or caught with a 
flower hair clasp; eyes, bright and ex- 
pectant, that want kindness, sympa- 
thy, and a sharing of joys and sorrow. 

I like the ingenuity of the boy, who, 
when offered a dollar by his parents 
for each “A” on his report card, ex- 
plained the situation to the teacher 
and tried to make an honest business 
proposition to give her 50¢ of each 
dollar that he collected. 

I like the sacrifice of the child who 
spent a dime that she had earned for 
what she thought was a bottle of per- 
fume for the teacher. She never knew 
that the label read, “For alcoholic and 
smoker’s breath.” 

Or the honesty of a six-vear-old who 
asked, “Don’t have but 
dresses?” 


vou two 

And the puzzlement of a small boy, 
directed to draw a ring around a given 
word on the blackboard, when there 
were so many other words there, who 
finally half-way gave up by saying, “I 
tell you, this is hardening up on me.” 

Perhaps these are trivial things too 
small and unimportant to be men- 
tioned in printed words, too detailed 
for the modern curriculum, not worthy 
of a frame of reference, but these are 
really the little things to enjoy in 
teaching. : 

—BUFORD KRACKE 17? 
School Journal. 


the Alabama 


Be 
Nothing will ever be attempted if 


all possible objections must first be 


overcOoOme.—SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
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Poise is the art of raising the eye- 
brows instead of, the roof. 


Alibi-ography for Students 


WHAT to say— 

When you are given an objective 
test: “It doesn’t let you express your- 
self,” 

When you are given an 
vague. You 
don’t know what's ex- 
pected.” 


essay test: 
“It's <so 


When you are 
given many minor 
tests: “Why not have 


a few big ones? This 

keeps you on edge all 

the time.” 
When 


given a 


vou are 





few major 
tests: “Too much de- 
pends on each one.” 

When you are given no tests; “It’s 
not fair. How can he possibly judge 
what we know?” 

When every part of the subject is 
taken up in class: “Oh, he just follows 
the book.” 

When you are asked to study a part 
of the subject by yourself: “Why, we 
never even discussed it!” 

When the course is in lecture form: 
“We never get a chance to say any- 
thing!” 

When the course consists of infor- 
mal lecture and discussion: “He just 
sits there. Who wants to hear the stu- 
dents? They don’t know how to teach 
the course.” 

When detailed material is present- 
ed: “What's the use? You forget it all 
after the exam anyway.’ 

When general principles are _pre- 
sented: “What did we learn? We knew 
all that before we took the course.” 

—ROBERT TYSON, Department of -Psy- 
chology, Hunter College. 


P 
o> 
The driver is safer when the roads 
are dry; the roads are safer when the 
driver is dry.—Denver Post. 
Low Commotion 


THe Bulletin of the 


Milwaukee 
Teachers Association tells of the small 





boy who, returning to. kindergarten 
after a tonsillectomy, reported to his 
teacher that altho he had staved in bed 
for several davs he was “now back in 
commotion again.” 


Parallel Lines 


A Des Moines teacher, after 
several days: of class discussion 
about zones of temperature, 
asked one child what zone he 
lived in. She was confident the 
boy would reply “North Tem- 
perate Zone” without hesitation, 
but the post office had out-taught 
her. “Zone 17,” he said. 


Nerves of Steal 


One night last spring Mary B. Wo- 
mack, a St. Louis first-grade teacher, 
was held up on a lonely street by a 
gunman. 

He demanded her purse, says the 
Boston Sunday American. Miss Wo-. 
mack insisted that she take her key 
out of it. All the while she was fumb- 
ling, she scolded the robber in her best 
school-teacher fashion. Finally he took 
the purse and ran. 

“Bring back my purse,” she called 
after him. “I forgot to take my foun- 
tain pen out of it.’ 

The gunman stopped, sighed, and 
came back. “I give up. Take the whole 
thing.” 

If he thought that was going to let 
him off easy, the Boston paper com- 
ments, he was wrong, for before Miss 
Womack got thru lecturing, he had 
promised to give up crime and get/a 
job! 


Tiresome 


Charles D. McIver, the famous 
North Carolina educator of an 
earlier generation, had an antip- 
athy toward long-winded speak-_ 
ers. At the NEA convention of 
1904, he compared a speech to a 
wheel: the longer the spoke, the 
greater the tire. 





Teachers are invited to send to Tur Jour 
NAL staff classroom boners, unintentional stu- 
dent wit, human-interest experiences, or othe: 
items for this page. . 































































Our Victory Program Membership Goals 


BASED ON ULTIMATE GOAL OF UNIFIED LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL DUES 











Member- | 
| ship in 
| Estimated | Affiliated NEA Increase | 4 | Figure Figure | Figure 
States and | Number | State | Member- | Needed of for for for 
Other Areas of | Associa- | — ship for Column | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51 
Teachers | tions | May 31, | Unifica- 5 | (Col. 4 + | (Col. 7 + | (Same‘as D 
1947-48 | May 41, | 1948 tion | Col. 6) Col. 6) Col. 3) 
1948 | , eac 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ] 

















Total | 912,334 | 


802,773 





440,799: 362,683 120,912 561,002 «681,914 802.773 









































ES 5 bane co Osi Seno eee 20,600 14,533 13,991 542 181 14,172 14,353 14,533 
MIG a ck ss ous alk eee te 4,300 - 3,751 | 3,769 None | | 9,751 3,751 3,751 
aR Slane Poe er 10,409 | = 9,227 1,182 | 394 9,621 10,015 10,409 
BN 857s. wavs ucyesyecluys ae 54,386 46,454 29,949 16,505 | 5,502 | 95,451 40,953 46,454 
Colorado Ba aaa A ee ae § , 9,000 = 9,452 4647 4,805 | 1,602 | 6249 7,851 9,452 
SIE, 5 lig «Gay sddy to thek bees 10,497 9285 | 4,459 4826, 1,609 | 6068 | 7,677 9,285 
Delaware Pig ti vy Catan Seesee 1,760 1,595 | 981 614 2055 = 1,186 | 1,891 1,595 : 
Florida Pe ee Chiat OI". 15,800 12,275 | 5,050 7,225 2,409 7,459 | 9,868 12,275 
I in a. iss ory eine see 23,000 16,492 11,894 4598 , 1,533 13,427 | 14,960 16,492 
Idaho te Tal rs aes os 4,492 4,178 4,228 None | 4,178 | 4,178 4,178 . 
EET a ae ne Ae 44,800 40,000 23,879 16,121 | 5,374 29,253. | 34,627 40,000 
Indiana . Sh ONE ES Dae 23,500 24,856 17,304 7,552 | 2,518 19,822 22,340 24,856 
lowa Mais bce Siders: i «og 22,600 21,325 8,291 13,034 = 4,345 12,636 16,981 21,325 { 
MY Voce Pe Sg 5 St, Party + 16,450 16,237 11,424 4813 ~—s- 11,605 13,029 14,634 16,237 
Mya." . cos -Sne cake oe he 18,200 17,603 10,545 7,058 | 2,353 12,898 | = 15,251 17,603 
MIC Shc. tans ha. Fas 15,200 10,900 5.354 #5546 1,849 7,208 | = 9,052 10,900 
SS RSARES ea = ee 5,950 6,480: 3,085 3995 | 1182 | 427 | 5,349 6,480 
Maryland... eects chi. 10,048 6,458 6,221 237 | 79 6,300  =—-«6,379 6,458 
Massachusetts Nit sib aae 23,980 20,000 6,454 13,546 | 4,516 10,970 | 15,486 20,000 
Michigan | Gi, 34,500 = 30,478 = «10,599 = 19,879 6,627 = «17,226 | «= 23,853 = 30,478 
CER ae eee oe 20,000 15,341 5,501 = 99,840 = 3,280) 8781 =| «12,061 15,341 
shows yh Ba gidv ess oa .., 16,000 | 9,000 3,978 | 5,022 1,674 | 5652 | 7,326 | 9,000 
II he's 0k RG et Soa 23,400 23,769 10,851 | 12,918 4,306 15,157 | 19,463 | 23,769 
Mckee te, eee «4,600 3,875 3,630 | 245 | 8 3,712 3,794 | 3,875 
Nebraska RPE RNY Se Pel ed | 12,500 11,916 3,863 8,053 | 2,685 = 6,548 | = 9,283 | 11,916 
Nevada ites de alas | 1,060 | 1,046 1,029 | 17 | t 1,035 | 1,041 | 1,046 
ee hee | 2,925 | 3,084 1,228 | 1,856 | 619 | ~—- 1,847 2,466 3,084 
New Jersey a Sogn ee 26,270 12,273 13,997 | 4,666 16,939 | 21,605 26,270 
New Mexico BREN RE TANTS | 4,626 5,009 2,953 2,056 | 686 3,639 | 4,325 | 5,009 
Upstate New York Se, Pasa tele | 45,000 43,431 15,744 | = 27,687 9,229 24,973 | 34,202 | 43,431 
IS Tan Re te arte 25,000 18,000 | 10,234 | 7,766 | 2,589 12,823 | 15,412 | Re 
A RRR Sk A Sa | 6,540 5,800 2,781 3019 | 1,007 «3,788 | 4,795 | 5,800 
Ohio Ga ks a an pal Sal te as 42,000 41,075 27,289 13,786 | «4,596 31,885 | 36,481 «41,075 
MIN Av cs a oc ciate no Sew Ree | 19,000 15,895 | 5,799 10,096 | 3,366 9,165 | 12,531 | 15,895 
ER Si ee ie a ERR it 9,504 Cee | TR ee | 6865 | 6865 | 6,865 
Ne ok eee ae jl a 52,577 38,031 = 14,546 | = 4,849 42,880 | 47,729 | 52,577 
MI... . sus ce ...| 4,000 4,010 283 3,727 1,243 1,526 | 2,769 4,010 


South Carolina A Ph a -..o] | SE 5,451 3,579 1,193 6,644 7,837 | 9,030 














er ree 7,200 7,134 1,451 | 5,683 1,895 3,346 5,241 | 7,134 
I 02 i NR Bosse. cass 20,350 19,312 | 16,227 | 3,085 1,029 17,256 18,285 19,312 
MO ko shes Gee et ecelaw. ess | 46,000 40,572 13,697 26,875 8,959 22,656 31,615 40,572 
OE kc eS ee 4,950 5,345 | 5,035 310 | 104 5,139 5,243 5,345 
MNS. cis PG GekcR 2,800 2,480 1,178 1,302 | 434 1,612 2,046 2,480 
MI 6026 or ee OK Gh saa ad 19,600 = 15,945 12,137 | == 3,808 1,270 13,407 14,677 15,945 
nae, EE RE OO Ng ORS 14,536 = 13,100" | 12,405 695 232 12,637 12,869 13,100 
MS 8 Sas, ata 15,300 = 14,505 | (13,536 | 969 | 323 13,859 14,182 14,505 
MN cies abate 603: gb OEkw cb 20,200 22,125 | = 7,420 14,705 4,902 12,322 17,224 22,125 
Wyoming TAPE 5G PERE ORE Dg | 2020 | 200*| 1288 | 1,008 336 1,629 1,965 2,301 
Alaska Reg EEE RS Ee 345 275 | 397 None |. 275 275 275 
District of Columbia FERS te | 3489 | 2301 1,860 | 44] ‘147 2,007 2,154 2,301 
Hawaii. ODER eerie rear | $800 | 3,174 | 3217 | None 3,174 3,174 3,174 
a Vile Oey. «22 hee BE | 93,936 | 27,150+ | 921 26,229 8,743 9,664 .| 18,407 27,150 
Puerto Rico. ares Hae 9,000 8,300 | 415 7,885 2,629 3,044 5,673 8,300 























* Estimated by officials of state education associations. + Estimated on the basis of 80° of teachers 1947-48. | Does not include certain possessions and foreiga. 
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[Continued from page 476] 
A TRIBUTE TO 


Benjamin W. Frazier 
Dr. FRAZIER, senior specialist in 
aacher training at the US Office ol 
ducation since 1927, died on Sep- 
anber 15 at the age of 56 years. Dr. 












razier Was for many years a prom- 





nent figure in teacher education. 





ee 





ABOUT TEACHING 






A Few Beatitudes 


bLEssED is the teacher who by August | 







is lonesome for boys and girls and 


who yearneth for the hum and | 





activity of a busy classroom. 
looketh 
forward to September as a return | 
to a satisfying experience and not 
merely as a return to the payroll. | 





Blessed is the teacher who 






blessed is the teacher who knoweth 





how boys and girls feel inside, and | 
who thru that knowledge playeth 
upon their minds and hearts as a 
skilled violinist upon his Cremona. 






Blessed is the teacher who hath a loyal 
heart and who worketh for the suc- 
cess of superintendent, principal, 
and fellow teachers as for herself. 







Blessed is the teacher who knoweth 
how to laugh in her work and whose 
children are not afraid to burst 
forth in hearty merriment if she 
getteth ink on her nose. 







blessed is the teacher whose youngsters 

tag her about, and whose parents 
love to talk to her about their chil- 
dren. 






Blessed is the teacher who taketh some 
of her time, energy, and money to 
help improve her profession, fon 
the happiness of tomorrow’s teachers | 
dependeth on the vision and action 
of those of today. 







blessed is the teacher who hath good | 
taste and commonsense, for verily 
the profession oft is judged by the 
eccentricities of a few. 

blessed is the teacher who knoweth 
she is a 200d teacher, who _prac- 
ticeth her art on clean and un- 
washed alike and who, when her | 
day’s work is done, locketh it in 
the schoolroom and taketh time for 
fun. Verily she will have her re- 
ward in the love of her children, 
‘the respect of her fellow workers, 
and the appreciation of her com- 
munity.—Kansas Teacher. 




























Jom the NEA 


Listed below are a few of the latest publications now available 
from the Association. If you will check those you wish, 
we will fill your order promptly. 


* 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 
27th Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 


1948, 400 pp. $3.00 


The latest yearbook of this Department, just released, summarizes 
the status of the principalship, and, by comparisons with a 
similar volume issued in 1928, indicates trends in functions, 
preparation, and opportunities. 


* 
YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Report of the National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
Department of Rural Education, 1948, 286 pp. 


Cloth bound $2.50 Paper bound $2.00 


A useful textbook on school district reorganization for courses in 
school administration, rural education and local government. 


* 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Committee on International Relations of the N.E.A., the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 


242 pp. $1.00 


This book is the committee’s report of its study of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of American elementary and secondary 
schools in preparing youth to serve as citizens competent to 
deal with the complex problems of international relations 
and to contribute to the attainment of international coopera- 
tion and peace. 

* 


LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS AT WORK 
Research Bulletin, NEA. October 1948, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 
44 pp. $.50 


In the thought that an analysis of the programs of the active local 
education associations might be a service, particularly to asso- 
ciations that are just beginning to work effectively, the Re- 
search Division undertook such an investigation, covering 
the year 1946-47. 

* 


Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 or more copies, 
334%4%. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the U. S. 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 






